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DEANS OF WOMEN AND THE NEW LEADERSHIP 
A FOREWORD 


By THYRSA W. AMOS 


a |HERE is a close bond between 

the American Association of 
ceded Women and the 

A xl] National Association of Deans 

of ee It is a far more significant one 
than that of landlord and tenant, though 
that relationship does exist, the national 
Headquarters of the A. A. U. W. being 
used as headquarters for the Deans’ 
Association. The real bond is that of 
common interest. Both organizations are 
concerned with the education of women, 
and each supplements the program of the 
other. The A. A. U. W. is the older of 
the two organizations. In 1881 it began 
its efforts to safeguard the intellectual 
opportunities offered college women stu- 
dents. Years later, when the number 
of college women had increased, the A. A. 
U. W. advocated special physical care and 
social and intellectual guidance for the 
undergraduate woman. When the admin- 
istrative position of dean or advisor of 
women was created in a few colleges to 
meet these needs, the A. A. U. W. was 
quick to recognize its worth and possi- 
bilities. Consequently in setting up mini- 
mum standards for institutional member- 


ship, the A. A. U. W. early made as one 
of its requisites for every applying college 
or university the establishment of the 
position of dean of women. This focused 
attention upon the office, the qualifications 
of the dean, her duties, and the equipment 
necessary for a satisfactory performance. 
Through this requirement deans of women 
were appointed in many colleges and 
universities whose individual alumnae 
desired membership in the A. A. U. W. 
In other institutions the work of deans 
was improved and extended through the 
work of the national Committee on the 
Recognition of Colleges, now called the 
Committee on Membership. 

It seems fitting then that the A. A. U. W. 
give a special issue of its JouRNAL to a 
review of the position of dean of women 
as it functions in its varied relations today. 
In doing so it reviews some of its own 
handiwork. 

In what way does the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, on the other 
hand, serve the A. A.U. W.? It strength- 
ens the position of the A. A. U. W. with 
regard to the position of dean of women 
by setting up and maintaining the same 
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standards. It fosters high scholarship 
for deans; it makes studies of practical 
programs carried out by deans; it encour- 
ages professional training; and fosters the 
recognition and improvement of the 
position. Through its members the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
becomes an important factor in the train- 
ing of the potential membership of the 
A. A. U. W., important not only because 
of the type of work they do with under- 
graduate college women, but because of 
the number who are engaged in deans’ 
work. Froma small conference group of 
a half dozen deans there has grown up in 
the last few years a national organization 
with an active membership of a thousand 
deans in high schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and teachers colleges. There are 
organizations of deans in almost every 
state, all fostering high standards and 
ideals for deans of women and for the 
undergraduate woman student. Ina very 
real sense, therefore, deans of women are 
moulding the perspective of the A. A. 
U.W. 

But there is another reason for this issue 
of the Journat. This magazine reaches 
thousands of women graduates of colleges 
and universities. All these should be 
deeply interested in the present new tend- 
encies in education in order to measure 
the progress of their Alma Mater, to 
plan for the education of their sons and 
daughters, and to take an intelligent place 
in the educational program of their com- 
munities. The A. A. U. W. membership 
should be interested more than any other 
group of women in the well-rounded 
development of the undergraduate woman 
student, and especially in the status of 
women administrators in educational in- 
stitutions. There have been a great 
many criticisms recently of the ability of 
women as administrators in colleges and 


universities. How do the members of the 
A. A. U. W. meet these criticisms? In- 
differently? Sympathetically? Ignorantly? 
Understandingly? If understandingly, 
they realize the attacks upon deans of 
women as administrators, for instance, are 
based upon isolated cases, upon a few 
failures, and not upon general malfeasance, 
They find, too, that very often failures 
among women administrators can be 
traced to their hasty and _ ill-advised 
selection by men presidents or to the 
failure of presidents and principals to 
know what deans’ work is. They can 
point out, if widely informed, the con- 
structive work being done generally by 
deans of women. They realize that until 
a study is made of men as administrators 
there can be no true basis for special 
emphasis upon the failure of women in 
such a capacity. A recent article on 
administrative leadership of women under- 
graduates stressed the danger of the 
pseudo-masculine woman administrator. 
Are there more pseudo-masculine women 
than pseudo-feminine men administrators? 
Is one more harmful than the other? How 
many readers of the JourNat can discuss 
the pro and con of this question? 

How many alumnae can discuss the 
desirability of the office of dean being 
replaced by a committee as at Chicago 
or Michigan? Is this the direction in 
which women alumnae desire this admin- 
istrative position of dean of women to 
move? If so, are they equally desirous of 
having this system extended to the ad- 
ministration of the presidency of their 
Alma Mater? Has it any significance to 
them that this tendency is limited ap- 
parently to administrative positions for 
women? These are some of the questions 
college alumnae and A. A. U. W. members 
may find raised by this issue. 

There is yet a greater reason for the 
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A. A.U. W.’s interest in deans of women— 
the changing outlook in higher education 
and its effect upon the position of dean of 
women. Two tendencies in education 
are illustrative. One is a reaction against 
high specialization without provision for 
general culture or opportunity to develop 
a well-balanced personality. Dr. White- 
head deplores life in a groove. He points 
out, 


We are left with no expansion of wisdom and with 
greater need forit. . . . . Wisdom is the fruit of a bal- 
anced development. It is this balanced growth of in- 
dividuality which it should be the aim of education to 
secure. The most useful discoveries for the immediate 
future world concern the furtherance of this aim 
without detriment to the necessary intellectual pro- 
fessionalism.1 


In speaking of aesthetic growth, Dr. 
Whitehead declares, 


What is wanted is an appreciation of the infinite 
yariety of vivid values achieved by an organism in 
its proper environment. When you understand all 
about the sun and all about the atmosphere and all 
about the rotation of the earth, you may still miss 
the radiance of the sunset. 


Life is more than any one of its parts, 
greater than the sum of all its parts. 
This perspective needs to be set before an 
age trained to single set tasks. 

A second tendency in education is em- 
phasis upon better understanding by man 
of his own environment, both subjective 
and objective. This tendency is partic- 
ularly obvious in the effort to understand 
man’s environment in men—in studies of 
the behavior of nations, in analysis of 
group response, in a search for motives and 
antecedents of individual conduct, in 
reconstruction of society upon apprecia- 
tion, not fear, of people. ‘“The problem 
is not how to produce great men, but how 
to produce great societies. The great 
society will put up the men for the occa- 
sions,’’ to quote Dr. Whitehead again. 


1 Whitehead, A. N., Scéence and the Modern World. 


How are deans of women responding to 
these tendencies? They are meeting them 
by fostering the new discipline and the 
new leadership, which rise from the new 
understanding of the individual, and the 
new concept of group life. ‘‘The new 
discipline,’ says John Lee, speaking of 
the group, ‘‘means domination of the 
corporate will, carefully enlightened and 
fostered.’’? It is the production by the 
group of an atmosphere inhospitable to 
undesirable aspects of life. The same is 
true for the individual; he must study his 
own conduct, whether negative or posi- 
tive, in terms of its origin, its effect upon 
himself and upon others; then envision 
and create for himself a finer conduct, a 
finer morale. 

The new discipline requires creative 
leadership—‘‘that combination of quali- 
ties by the possession of which one is 
able to get something done by others 
chiefly because through his influence they 
are ‘willing to do it.’ This subtle 
power of the leader is hard todefine. It is 
like that influence the ancient astrologists 
discoursed upon so learnedly—a stream of 
ethereal fluid from the stars which they 
believed affected the conduct of men. 
Such is the contagion of personality, the 
most forceful agent in the new discipline. 

Deans of women are educating them- 
selves to carry forward this new leader- 
ship. Many of them are becoming experts 
in the new discipline. The A. A. U. W. 
can perform no greater service than to 
encourage and understand this new em- 
phasis in the work of a dean of women. 
In fact, this issue of the JourNAL is itself an 
example of the new discipline, of the new 
leadership. It illustrates more forcefully 
than words the constructive relationships 
of groups. It is a pledge of faith and 
confidence, from which should come a 
finer esprit for both organizations. 


2 Teade, Ordway, Human Nature and Management. 








WOMEN DEANS 


By DOROTHY STIMSON 


HAT does adean do?’ This is 
a question many a woman 
dean has been asked, not only 
by her colleagues in the same 
institution, but with a slight difference in 
phrasing even by her fellow deans. The 
question is a natural one; for with the 
increasing importance of women in number 
and in standing in our institutions of 
higher learning has come the gradual 
recognition of their special interests and 
concerns, and equally gradually the posi- 
tion of dean of women has been developed 
with no thought of standardization to 
answer immediate needs. Consequently 
the functions of the office vary from insti- 
tution to institution, developing in each 
place in accordance not merely with the 
general but hazy notion of a dean’s func- 
tions, but also with the traditions current 
there, the numbers of students concerned, 
the personalities and ideals of the other 
officers, and the dean’s own abilities. 

At the present time certain major 
characteristics rather clearly mark off five 
or six kinds of deanships open to women. 
The smallest group consists of the deans 
who head women’s colleges coordinated 
with universities. These women are prac- 
tically college presidents except in name 
and include in their duties not merely the 
oversight of the college as a whole but the 
selection of faculty members, the prepara- 
tion of the college budget, and the repre- 
sentation of the college in the councils of 
the university. The dean of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, is the out- 
standing example of the presidential dean. 
Among others are the dean of the Woman's 
College, University of Delaware, the dean 
of Pembroke College in Brown University, 





and the dean of the College for Women, 
Western Reserve University. 

The next three types are closely similar, 
differing mainly according to the kind of 
institution in which the dean serves, 
whether it is coeducational or not, and 
secondly according to the predominance 
given certain of her duties, whether they 
are primarily academic or primarily social 
and administrative. The title ‘‘dean of 
women’’ of course should be used only in 
a coeducational institution, for it implies 
the presence of men students also. To the 
dean of women is usually assigned without 
question the supervision of the living 
conditions of the women students, a 
general oversight of their organized extra- 
curricular activities, and whatever guid- 
ance and help they may need as individuals 
in financial or other difficult personal 
problems. She is the representative of 
the women students both officially and 
socially. Whether or not the dean of 
women may also have responsibility for 
advising the women in regard to their 
class work and in regard to their academic 
standing depends upon the institution and 
upon the individual holding office. Some 
deans of universities have requested the 
deans of women definitely to direct the 
academic life of the women as well as the 
social life; others have jealously guarded 
academic matters as outside the purview of 
the dean of women. That this should 
have been the case is easily explicable in 
view of the lack of any recognized stand- 
ardization either of the duties of the 
office or of the qualifications for the office 
holder. The head of an old southern 
boarding-school for girls might have made 
in the past a very useful dean of women for 
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a struggling coeducational institution by 
bringing with her the social goodwill of 
the surrounding community and by being 
fitted to guide the social life of the women 
students; but the dean of the college might 
have hesitated to request her to take 
charge of academic guidance for the women 
students because of her ignorance of and 
lack of training in the problems of college 
education and administration. Only in 
February 1929 did the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women go on record as 
stipulating, for part of the minimum 
requirement for a dean of women, that 
she be the holder of a bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college. 

In the separate colleges for women the 
title ‘‘dean of women”’ has of course no 
place. Almost all of these colleges, 


however, have both a woman dean and 
also some officer who under another title 
performs duties equivalent to many of 
those the dean of women performs in a 


a coeducational institution. This latter 
officer may be called warden, or dean of 
residence, or student counselor. Under 
whatever name, she has direct concern 
with the students’ campus life as distinct 
from their classroom activities. Ordi- 
narily she does not have any academic 
responsibilities. These are the duty of 
her colleague, the dean of the college— 
commonly spoken of as *‘the dean’’—who 
may actually be vice-president of the 
college or merely chairman of the academic 
activities, possibly combining part-time 
teaching with part-time administrative 
work. This dean usually sits on various 
faculty committees such as those on schol- 
arship, on the curriculum, on educational 
policy, and has opportunity to be a factor 
in shaping the educational development 
of the institution as well as in assisting 
with the educational guidance of the 
student. Practically all the women’s 


colleges today have these two officers: 
Vassar and Smith have each a dean and a 
warden; Wellesley has a dean and a dean 
of residencé; Goucher has a dean and 
student counselors. 

In the next group are the deans who 
head a division or school, such as the dean 
of the department of home economics, or 
the dean of the school of music. This 
officer might also be classified as a presi- 
dential dean on a much smaller scale in 
that she is usually responsible for the 
preparation of the budget and for faculty 
nominations within her division or school; 
but the proportions that her administra- 
tive, social, and academic duties bear to 
each other depend in large measure on the 
size of the school and its relation to the 
larger institution of which it is a part. 

In the last group are the deans or ad- 
visors of girls in the high schools; for the 
last twenty years have seen the extension 
of the title and the office into the high 
schools. There the title gives recognition 
and official status usually to some teacher 
of great influence in the school. Now, as 
vice-principal or co-principal, she serves 
as general personnel officer for the girls, 
“representing them officially, coordinating 
their various academic and social interests, 
acting as their spokesman and leader, 
supplying a constant factor in the chang- 
ing student group, and serving as counselor 
to groups and individuals.’"! These duties 
are obviously similar to those of a dean 
of women although on a different scale. 

These then are six types of deanships 
open to women today,—the dean (or 
head) of a coordinate college for women in 


1 The Dean of Girls in the High School, pamphlet 
published by the National Association of Deans of 
Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
See also “The Dean of Girls in High Schools,’’ by 
Mary W. Sawyer, Journal of the National Education 
Association, February, 1929. 
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a university, the dean of women (in a 
coeducational college or university), the 
officer doing certain phases of the dean of 
women’s work (in a college for women), 
the dean (in a college for women), the 
dean (or head) of a department or school, 
and the dean of girls in a high school. 

It is obvious from this brief discussion 
that there are deans and deans, and that 
the common title does not mean either 
that the types of work are alike or that the 
same qualifications are needed for the same 
position in two different institutions. 
For example, an academic dean in a college 
for women who is expected to teach a 
course or two and to participate in faculty 
committees on an equal footing with the 
other members, would find the doctor's 
degree almost a sine qua non for the appoint- 
ment. The same is not true for the dean 
of women although today she is expected 
to be at least a college graduate. In the 
past the social standing of a dean of 
women, her wide social experience with 
a resultant knowledge of human nature 
together with definite achievement in art 
or music may have proved to be of even 
greater immediate value in the life of a 
young struggling institution of uncertain 
standing than would have the leadership 
of an unknown scholar. Any discussion 
today of a dean’s position and qualifica- 
tions must therefore first make clear which 
type of deanship is under discussion, or 
what type of position is to be held by the 
woman under consideration. 

Many people, even college graduates, 
do not differentiate between a woman 
dean and a dean of women. All colleges 
and universities have deans as administra- 
tive officers, but only in colleges for 
women are these officers women; and as 
colleges for women are notably fewer than 
coeducational institutions, so women 
deans are far fewer in number than are 
deans of women. Furthermore there has 


been a tendency in public opinion to 
confuse the dean’s responsibilities with 
those of the dean of women and to criti- 
cise the latter for various supposed short- 
comings, some of which involve matters 
outside her function. She has been 
blamed for not being sufficiently academic, 
for failing to study the work of her office 
and to publish scientific studies of her 
findings, and for not doing more teaching. 
In addition she has been blamed for at- 
tempting to do too much, for rushing in 
where even specialists fear to tread, for 
exceeding her authority and encroaching 
on the prerogatives of others, and for 
attempting to play providence in the lives 
of students. The basis of truth that 
underlies all these criticisms is that the 
dean of women has found her duties ill- 
defined, her office under-staffed, the de- 
mands upon her time and strength never- 
ending, many of them pressingly urgent; 
and yet the more she does the more she 
realizes lies ahead of her waiting to be 
done. Clerical work in filing cards that 
may later be the basis of a serious study 
is a rather unimportant detail to a dean 
of women who would have to find the 
time for it between office interviews and 
committee meetings when students are 
waiting at her office door and before she 
hurries to represent the women at various 
social functions on the campus or in the 
community. One dean of women entering 
upon a new position found she had but one 
secretary in her office to assist her with 
the papers of four thousand women stu- 
dents. That same woman also calculated 
that if she personally chaperoned only the 
dances on the campus that winter more 
than a hundred and fifty of her nights 
would be gone; and there was always the 
full day’s work thereafter, as well as the 
work of the day before to be considered. 

When the first deans of women were 
appointed in the nineties of the last 
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century, the women students at the state 
universities were relatively few in num- 
ber, and the increase was not unduly rapid 
for some twenty years thereafter. The 
Great War accelerated a movement that 
had already begun to gather headway; 
and, as is now common knowledge, the 
student population of colleges and uni- 
versities, both for men and for women, 
went up by leaps and bounds, far out- 
stripping not only all available accommo- 
dations but also the development of the 
administrative machinery needed to care 
for thousands where before there had been 
but hundreds. What one woman with a 
competent secretary could accomplish for 
four hundred women it was out of the 
question for her to do six or eight years 
later for a thousand. At the same time 
that the number of these students was 
increasing with such rapidity came an 
increasing realization of the importance 
of specialized training in dealing with the 


diversified problems they presented. Al- 
though their name was Legion, the 
legion was composed of individuals no 
two of whom presented the same problem 
and each one of whom was of supreme and 
unique importance in her own and her 


family’s eyes. Mass treatment was an 
impossibility from the outset; but until 
those in authority were awakened to the 
problem and the funds were provided for 
office expansion and the employment of 
experts, the dean of women found herself 
trying to be all things to all women in her 
earnest endeavor to meet the needs that 
confronted her daily. 

The pressure of numbers combined with 
the demand for specialized and expert 
training in dealing with various of these 
problems has resulted in some rather 
interesting recent experiments in handling 
the work of the office of the deans of 
women. Syracuse University has in the 
office of the deans of women three women 


each with the title. The senior dean, 
holding a doctor’s degree and trained in 
personnel work, is dealing with the 
problems of educational policy involved 
in the women’s presence in the university 
and with the major problems of the indi- 
vidual students. A second dean of women 
is in direct charge of the residence halls, 
and the third is the advisor in extra- 
curricular activities. A fourth member of 
the staff, the social advisor, serves both 
men and women in the supervision of the 
social activities on the campus, with all 
that entails of list-making, checking up 
on chaperonage, and the like. In addi- 
tion, plans are being developed for an 
assistant in educational and vocational 
guidance, and also for a psychiatrist. 

Another experiment, the one at the 
University of Michigan, has placed the 
work of the dean’s office in the hands of a 
committee of three women who rotate 
the chairmanship of the committee among 
themselves at two-year intervals. Each 
is entirely responsible for her own division 
of the work but all three as a committee 
review and plan their work together in the 
weekly staff meeting, and all three give 
judgment on matters of office policy and on 
decisions in disciplinary cases. This sys- 
tem is kept flexible enough so that one 
advisor could function for another in case 
of need or, theoretically, of student 
preference. 

A third plan, that at the University of 
Chicago, has abolished the position of 
dean of women and has substituted for it 
a Women’s University Council of twenty- 
threemembers. Its chairman is appointed 
by the president of the university; nine- 
teen members serve ex officio and three are 
appointed from the faculty women by the 
president for a three-year term from a list 
suggested by the Council itself. The 
members ex officio consist of the director of 
physical culture for women, the medical 
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advisor for women, the social director, 
the director of the clubhouse for women, 
a representative of the women’s commons 
staff, a head of one of the women’s 
residence halls, all women deans (pro- 
fessors to advise the women 
majoring in their departments), and ‘‘a 
number of others whose importance as 
individuals and whose long acquaintance 
with the university make them,”’ in the 
language of the chairman, ‘‘indispensa- 
ble.”’ An executive committee of five 
acts for the Council which meets not 
more than four times a year. The paid 
members of the Council are the chairman 
and the social director, and there is also a 
highly responsible paid secretary. Most 
of the Council members teach full time. 
Unquestionably there is a strong tend- 
ency to departmentalize much of the 
work done hitherto by the dean of women 
and to assign definite parts of it to asso- 
Cciates such as a social director or a director 
of residence halls. This is a valuable 
development harmonizing with the recent 
tendency in industrial life toward a decen- 
tralization of functions but with central- 
ized responsibility. An increase of staff 
and a more clearly defined organization 
help to release the dean’s time for more im- 
portant problems of educational policy and 
of imaginative leadership that otherwise 
tend to be crowded into the background 
by the immediate pressure of daily details. 
Certainly the conception of the dean 
of women as a maid of all werk is fast 
becoming obsolescent. Ideally in her 
office an adequate staff of secretaries and 
clerks is taking charge of the routine 
detail and keeping the records the office 
must accumulate. On her staff and asso- 
ciated with her are women who are either 
trained specialists to deal with vocational 
guidance, housing problems, or social case 
work, or are social leaders in the narrow 
sense who love young people and are glad 


chosen 


to help be responsible for the parties. 
At the center there needs to be found one 
woman, whether called dean of women or 
chairman of the council, whose functions 
will mean not only the coordination of the 
work of these specialists through seeing 
the results of their efforts in terms of the 
individual student as a person, but also the 
power to use her own imaginative and 
far-sighted comprehension of modern life 
as rooted in the past to help shape lines of 
growth and development for the institu- 
tion as a whole in its relation to the 
woman student and for the woman student 
in relation to the institution. The stu- 
dents themselves find it hard to visualize 
leadership in a committee; they turn to 
one person and their singling out of one 
leader is due to a sound instinct. 

The problem for deans of women today 
is to train themselves adequately for posi- 
tions of educational importance in uni- 
versity life, then to recognize not only the 
limitations of their own knowledge and 
training but also of their own time and 
physical strength and to welcome the 
cooperation of the specialists in the 
furtherance of the well-being of student 
life. The specialists in their turn may 
well give heed to the value of coordinated 
effort guided by sympathetic, tactful 
understanding and not let their interest 
in graphs and curves blind them to the 
fact that thedot on their charts represents 
actually a human being whose problems 
and potentialities are not fully indicated 
by the position onthecurve. Thestudent 
wants someone to see her as she is, and not 
feel that she is just another case. To 
the glory of the deans of the past be it 
said that the great majority have done 
just that. May the deans of the future 
continue to do so with the added aid of 
all the specialized knowledge available 
and the administrative helps that vision 
and wealth can place at their service. 





THE DEAN OF THE FUTURE 
A SYMPOSIUM 


In the contributions below, deans and college presidents of widely different ex- 
perience summarize their views of the effect of changing conditions on the office of 
the dean, and answer the question, ‘‘What shall the dean of the future do?”’ 


Theoretically, the answer is very simple: 
The dean of women of the future must be 
all things to all women. But as such an 
ideal will probably never be realized in 
one woman, I should say if the dean of the 
future will make the girls love her, that 
is the chief essential. 

Hamitton Hott 
President, Rollins College 


I think the duties of deans of women in 
the coeducational universities of America 
through the years and decades ahead will 
be substantially identical with their duties 
oftoday. These duties relate most largely 
to the social welfare of the women stu- 


dents, in lesser degree to their physical 
welfare, and in minor degree to their 


intellectual and mental welfare. Neces- 
sarily these several elements of welfare 
have numerous indirect relationships that 
areimportant. Successful deans of women 
represent in their characters and personali- 
ties the best ideals and practices in the 
social life of the nation. Deans of women 
should profoundly influence the social 
development of women students, and this 
by example vastly more than by precept. 
Of course the deans’ offices will always 
have their abundant share of administra- 
tive duties. 
W. W. CampBeLi 
President, University of California 


It would seem that each institution 
should study its own situation carefully 
and make such arrangements as are likely 
to meet best its own needs. Much also 


depends upon the particular gifts and 
interests of the one appointed. During 
my twenty years at Carleton we have had 
four deans of women and two acting 
deans. For three years we tried to get 
along without any such officer, dividing 
the duties among other officers. Each of 
these women has been interested in our 
problems from quite a different angle from 
all the others, and the contributions of no 
two have been just the same. I am in- 
clined to think the best policy to follow 
is to select the most capable person to be 
found, and give her large freedom to 
assume such responsibilities as fit in best 
with her own interests and desires. 
Dona.p J. CowLinc 
President, Carleton College 


The prime reason for the change at the 
University of Chicago from a dean of 
women to a Women’s University Council 
was the increasing scope of the problems 
to be dealt with. It is significant that it 
was the most experienced women on the 
faculty who made the new plan and that 
one of them was the retiring dean of 
women herself. 

The essential advantages of the new plan 
are that it makes available officially and 
regularly the wide experience of a variety 
of people in many different places; that 
administrative policies are known to and 
understood by women in contact with 
students from the moment of the initiation 
of these policies; and that a group of 
faculty women come to know one another 
well and to cooperate with one another 
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closely. Moreover, the delegating of the 
supervision over all social affairs to one 
particular officer, the social director, 
enables this work to be done expertly, 
by a specialist. Operation of the scheme 
has not proved clumsy. In emergency the 
chairman acts, reporting later to the 
Executive Committee, and, if the emer- 
gency was one of moment, to the Council. 
It is notable that the chairman of the 
Council, after serving four years with full- 
time teaching, has found it necessary this 
year to cut the teaching down to half-time. 
She would be quite unwilling to do 
administrative work solely, being con- 
vinced that influence with students as 
well as knowledge of them is enhanced by 
teaching. 
Epitrs Foster Funt 
Chairman, W omen’ s University Council 
University of Chicago 


In a woman’s college the dean will 
I believe always retain general oversight 
of the students’ academic work. This 
will give her fairly complete sway over 
first-year students who must be convoyed 
from the school routine stage to the point 
where with some varied experience of 
content and method they—at least ideally 
—discover their special interests. Once 
embarked on those they pass from her 
first-hand jurisdiction. But she will keep 
general oversight of all academic student 
business, an all-pervading eye on faculty, 
especially the energetic innovators, and on 
students, especially the light-hearted and 
careless. The absence of academic catas- 
trophe for the individual student is usually 
behind the scenes a tribute to the dean. 
It is clear that the dean must be herself a 
scholar if she is to deal with scholarship 
and I believe her way is always clearer in 
understanding teachers and students if 
she herself teaches. She gains in this way 
solid standing ground for her opinions. 


These opinions generalized, corrected, and 
above all kept fluid by her daily experience, 
should be available in all faculty commit- 
tees on academic matters—admission, 
curriculum, etcetera—and I believe her 
voice should often be the final one here. 
I do not believe that she needs to spend 
herself on the social field either of college 
or community, time-consuming and ex- 
hausting jobs, but her opinion or counsel 
in academic things will be in another 
sense academic if she does not know well 
and discriminatingly the individuals she 
works with. 
Marion E. Park 
President, Bryn Mawr College 


The scope of the activity of a dean of 
women at the present time is understood, 
if not exactly defined within set limits. 
No dean feels that her duties are satisfac- 
torily accomplished if she succeeds merely 
in making superficial adjustments, or in 
forming temporary friendships with a 
small percentage of her students. The 
future indicates that her work will be 
more personal in tone than ever before. 
The prospect is one of increased duties, of 
more intimate knowledge of student prob- 
lems, of more telling constructive work 
with individuals. The perfection of rou- 
tine organization may endanger the success 
of her efforts, for her work is essentially a 
vital and integral function of education, 
and must therefore compel her to form 
human-interest contacts, and to devote 
herself to the cultivation of the hearts 
and souls of her students. No new 
scope, no new field of activity lies 
before her. Hers must be the deep and 
concentrated effort to perfect the workings 
of a service which may open to some 
students far vistas of greater endeavor 
and spiritual idealism. 

SisTER EUGENIA 
Dean, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
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THE CAVE OR THE MARKET PLACE? 


By MARJORIE NICOLSON 


S A mere interloper into ad- 
ministrative fields, I should, I 





es am I to speak of problems of 
deaning at this short acquaintance? I 
am not even, indeed, a dean—except in 
the minds of freshmen who do not yet 
know the difference between an acting and 
a veritable dean, and who in their inno- 
cence and inexperience have been known 
occasionally to speak of me as the active 
dean. The adjective, I believe, sums up 
my chief impression of this world of ad- 
ministration in which other deans are so 
much more at home than I. 

I seem to remember those two sharply 
opposed ideals of the Middle Ages, the 
Active and the Contemplative Life, and to 
recall (from those days when I still had 
time to consider such things) the way in 
which the more highly honored mediaeval 
ideal of the contemplative life, which 
made hermits and priests, scholars and 
martyrs, gradually was forced to yield, as 
time went on, to the Renaissance ideal of 
the active man—the voyager, the pioneer, 
the discoverer. The Renaissance belief 
would seem to have conquered; for since 
that age we hail above all others the active 
man, the producer, the doer. It is prob- 
able that nowhere save in academic halls 
does there still persist the combination 
of mediaeval and Renaissance spirits as one 
found them, let us say, about 1600; but in 
the academic world, we still have the two 
ideals, sometimes sharply opposed, some- 
times merging and fusing, as in the greatest 
spirits of the High Renaissance. On the 
one hand, we have the noble army of schol- 
ars, which, like that noble army of saints 
and martyrs with whom they share at once 
their zeal and their poverty, are vowed and 
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dedicated to the contemplative life. On 
the other hand, there is the administration, 
if not dedicated, at least called to the active 
life. To pass from one to another is to 
find oneself abruptly leaping from the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance without 
the transition interval always stressed by 
the authors on the subject. To attempt 
to combine the two is to produce in the 
individual that ferment which the his- 
torian recognizes in his transition periods 
when two conflicting spirits, like two 
mighty waves, met and clashed, and 
mingled in spite of themselves. 

No one who has made the attempt to 
combine the two kinds of academic life 
can deny the value of the experience. 
For one who has been an academic idealist, 
ardent in the belief that certain{things 
should be, it is an illuminating—if some- 
times embarrassing—experience to step 
for a while behind the scenes, to count 
the cost, to consider problems of per- 
sonality, of adjustment. It is even a 
shocking thing to such an idealist to have 
to reply to his own ideals in terms of 
facts and figures, no longer to be able to 
take refuge in a belief that ‘‘someone 
ought to do something about it,’’ but to 
be forced to produce the someone, and to 
determine upon the something. Yet the 
forced change from idealism to realism is 
healthful. There is undoubted value also 
for one who has always been the teacher 
to see student life from another side, to 
realize sometimes with astonishment the 
social or personal limitations of a student 
who in the classroom has seemed versatile, 
to discover the influence of another, who 
in the classroom had appeared quite with- 
out personality. 

And from the opposite point of view, it 
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would seem that the attempt on the part 
of one who has been primarily an ad- 
ministrator to combine unwonted teaching 
with his own administrative functions 
should be of equal value. The students 
with whom administrative officers chiefly 
come in contact tend for the most part 
toward one of two extremes; they are in 
the majority of cases students with prob- 
lems—financial, social, academic—or they 
are the picked leaders who represent the 
student body to the administration. 
Gradually, unless the administrator is 
also a teacher, he may tend more and more 
to lose sight of the point of view of the 
great group of average normal students, 
who are neither problems nor campus 
leaders, yet who constitute the main part 
of the student body as it actually is; and 
thus he may set his estimate too high or 
In the same way, the adminis- 
trator who does not teach, limits con- 
stantly his faculty contacts, and finds his 
relationships with his colleagues to be 
more and more restricted to either social 
or business meetings. There is little 
time and less opportunity for the casual 
conversation, the shop talk, the inter- 
change of opinion which is the chief 
glory of academic life. 

Ideally, then, it would seem that the 
two functions should be combined, for 
the better development of each. Yet 
here, as before, the ideal raises practical 
problems not to be dismissed with a gen- 
eralization. In how far is it really possible 
to combine teaching and administration, 
and perform them both well? At this 
point I should, of course, resign the dis- 
cussion to those who have actually ac- 
complished the feat; but I am purposely 
rushing in where they are too wise to 
tread, and confessing in advance that I am 
basing my statements upon far too little 
I would not for a moment deny 
that it is possible for the administrative 


too low. 


evidence. 


officer to find time for the actual teaching. 
In spite of the difficulty of foreseeing 
possible conflicts in class hours, and of 
arranging the many trips mecessary in 
such a way that they conflict as little as 
possible with classes, it is, I believe, 
possible for the administrator to find time 
for actual class meetings and for the cor- 
rection of papers. It is fairly easy to 
carry on elementary courses, requiring a 
minimum of preparation, and even possible 
to carry on advanced work already well 
known to the teacher. The difficulty, 
however, begins here; for advanced work, 
no matter how familiar in substance, im- 
plies at once the need to keep up scrupu- 
lously with new work in the field—to read 
books and monographs as they appear, to 
follow periodicals regularly. The second 
difficulty with such advanced teaching 
arises in connection with the individual 
work of the student. Any teacher knows 
how much time must be set aside for con- 
ferences, and how much more time is 
necessary for the casual yet important 
consultations which are never scheduled, 
for the leisurely conversation and thought- 
ful consideration of problems of the ex- 
ceptional student. The very fact that the 
teacher is also the ‘‘President’’ or the 
‘‘Dean”’ or some other supposed dignitary, 
causes another complication; for the stu- 
dent feels that she cannot penetrate into an 
official office except on business; it is 
difficult to drop in for just the sort of 
casual conversation which means most to 
such a student and to a teacher, if appoint- 
ments must be made in advance, and if the 
way is effectually barred by a secretary 
demanding one’s business. The natural 
hesitancy, too, of the student makes it 
difficult for her to arrange intensive work 
she might otherwise wish to carry, for 
most students do not feel that they may 
ask an administrative officer to direct 
honors or graduate theses, or to aid them 
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in embarking upon individual work. And 
of course it is just such opportunities as 
these that a teacher welcomes as a stimu- 
lus. So, although it seems perfectly 
possible for an administrative officer to 
do at least enough teaching to keep him- 
self in touch with the student point of 
view, the problem arises when it is neces- 
sary to go farther than elementary work, 
or to proceed beyond the mere beginning 
of teaching, the actual meeting of classes. 
Certainly it is difficult for the adminis- 
trator to find time to embark on entirely 
new courses, with the pressure entailed by 
the need of working out new bibli- 
ographies and methods; yet no teacher 
wishes merely to mark time by teaching 
over and over again familiar material. 

But whether or not administration and 
teaching can practically be combined 
to the real advantage of both, I confess 
frankly to pessimism when the question 
comes to scholarly production. I have 


heard and read much of the arguments 


pro and con. Again, one hears much of 
the possibility of the summer holiday, of 
the opportunity to go abroad for study 
and research. One hears also of the 
possibility of limiting one’s hours of ad- 
ministration, of definitely closing the 
office door behind one at a particular 
time—which would imply that adminis- 
trative problems are confined to the office! 
As with teaching, one will not deny that 
it might be possible to “‘turn out occa- 
sional articles’’ in such haphazard manner; 
and if all that one means by scholarship 
is the production of printed material, I 
have no doubt that something of the sort 
can be done. One might cannily embark 
upon a problem during the summer vaca- 
tion, and, given luck, get the material 
required for “‘writing it up’’ at odd 
moments during the year. But any 
scholar knows that real scholarship does 
not come about in that way; that again, 


scholarship is not a mechanical process. 
It is not simply that the administrator 
cannot find time in the late afternoons— 
occasionally—and in the evenings—some- 
times—in spite of social duties, in spite of 
necessary traveling, in spite of uninvited 
callers, in spite, most provoking of all, 
of the telephone. Unfortunately, one 
cannot guarantee that the hours of leisure 
will produce the mood necessary for the 
work in hand; or that the evening to 
which one has looked forward, which 
happens to coincide with the necessary 
mood, will not be rudely interrupted. 
A member of the faculty may utter a flat 
“‘No,”’ and refuse to be bothered with 
manifold demands on his time; both 
policy and a sincere interest in his task 
will again and again force the administra- 
tor to see the unwanted visitor, to start 
off at a moment’s notice on some necessary 
mission, to spend a treasured Sunday 
over an emergency which no one could 
have foreseen. In spite of all these in- 
terruptions, it is still possible occasionally 
to find time; but time is not the only ele- 
ment in scholarship. It is not a matter 
of mere number of hours, but of continuous 
effort; not a matter sometimes of time at 
all, but of the reading out of which 
emerges a whole new realm of thought. 
More than that, for any scholarship 
worthy the name, one must have a sort of 
singleness of attention, a sort of peace 
that passeth understanding; for indeed it 
is not peace at all, but ferment. Ferment 
the administrator has in plenty, but his is 
notthesamething. The attitude of mind 
of the two is very different. As one can- 
not carry into the administrative office a 
mind engrossed with an important schol- 
arly problem, and hope to combine its 
teasing persistence with close attention 
to the dozen matters which demand atten- 
tion, so one cannot command his mind to 
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forget, when evening comes, the myriad 
problems which have disturbed it all day, 
leaving it free and attentive for another 
sort of intellectual task. Unfortunately, 
with all their versatility, none of our 
popular psychologists has yet taught our 
minds how they may serve at once two 
masters! 

The problem which beset the minds of 
men as the Middle Ages lengthened into 
the Renaissance still remains. ‘“Two 
stars keep not their motion in one sphere,”’ 


and only the rarest of men and women 
have been able to live at once the active 
and the contemplative life. Most of us 
lesser fry, it would seem, must determine 
“under which king, Bezonian,’’ must 
decide whether ours are Idols of the Cave 
or Idols of the Market Place, whether our 
lives are to be spent with Browning’s 
Asolando ‘‘in the noon-day, in the bustle 
of man’s work-time,’’ or whether with 
Milton’s Plato, we will wander in ‘‘the 
Olive groves of Academe.”’ 


THE CHANGING ORDER 


THE DEAN OF WOMEN IN A LARGE UNIVERSITY 
By AGNES E. WELLS 


HE work of the dean of women 
in a state university has under- 
gone a steady growth, as has 
the work of the registrar, the 

bursar, and the heads of all departments 

which have had to cope with the chang- 
ing social conditions and the great in- 
crease of students in the last ten years. 
The office of the dean of women in the 
large state universities has with a few 
exceptions been presided over by one 
woman, chosen because she had enough 
experience to survey the field of women 
on a campus, to organize and direct the 
work needed, and to grow as the position 
grows. With the rapid change in the 
number of women attending coeducational 
universities came many problems which 
the president’s office could not continue to 
settle simply because, with the numbers, 
came added responsibilities in all depart- 
ments. Most of the deans’ offices have 
grown from one person with a part-time 
or full-time secretary, with a budget of 
$3000, to an office with an increased staff 
and a budget of from $10,000 to $20,000 
The trustees of all uni- 
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versities have about ten times as many 
demands for funds as they have money to 
spend, and the fact that presidents have 
been willing to back the office of the dean 
of women with adequate financial support 
proves that they feel that the women 
directing the work for women on the 
campuses have kept pace with the chang- 
ing order. These women have not been 
seeking honors nor praise. They have 
been seeking to help young college women 
get ready for the changes in the economic, 
business, professional, and social world as 
well as for the changing conditions in the 
home. 

The expansion of the work of the dean 
of women has been very rapid. At first 
it was largely concerned with the housing 
conditions in a dormitory, of which she 
was sometimes the head, and later with 
housing in private homes. With the in- 
flux of women students, it was necessary 
to arrange for separate houses for men and 
women. During the early days of coedu- 
cation many homes of professors and of 
leading citizens in college towns were 
opened to students, both men and women. 
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These large homes were easily operated 
before the servant question became a prob- 
lem. With the increase of factories in all 
localities the problem of help became 
serious and students found they had to 
seek rooms in boarding houses. The 
homes of professors had usually been 
opened to the children of friends or to 
friends of former students. There was no 
discrimination between men and women. 
The life of the household was that of a 
family and the students were a part of it. 
They were fortunate to have this cultural 
atmosphere. The whole aspect changed 
when people offered rooms to students as a 
commercial enterprise. Many places were 
absolutely undesirable from every stand- 
point. Men and women roomed in the 
same house and visited in each other’s 
rooms with no supervision whatever. 
Parlors were not provided for the women 
to entertain theircallers. A most undesir- 
able state of affairs resulted, and when 


deans of women were appointed almost 
their first duty was to select and regulate 
proper homes for college women in these 


commercial lodging houses. It took years 
to make the landladies understand that 
certain conditions were indispensable for 
college women. The dean of women had 
to insist that the landlady provide a suit- 
able living-room in which the girls might 
entertain their men friends. She had 
trouble in convincing her that two girls, 
entire strangers, brought up under different 
circumstances, found it difficult to share 
the same room and impossible to share the 
same bed. She finally had to specify in 
detail the minimum equipment for a 
student’s room. Neatness and cleanliness 
were difficult to obtain. Furthermore, 
the house had to be inspected from the 
standpoint of locality, neighborhood, 
members of the family, family pets, family 
habits, family ideals, etcetera. In addi- 
tion, determining the price to be charged 


for these rooms was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult problem. 

Another very important phase of the 
dean’s work at this earlier time was to 
help the girls develop a self-government 
organization so that group living might 
be harmonious. The execution of these 
principles of self-government often in- 
cluded helping to settle difficulties between 
landladies and students and sometimes 
between landladies and parents. A dean 
of women with one secretary solved these 
and countless other problems for from five 
to six hundred girls. 

Now for fifteen hundred or more girls 
the duties of the dean of women are greatly 
extended. They include answering thou- 
sands of letters inquiring about rooms, 
about the life of the campus, the courses 
of study, the cost of living, the oppor- 
tunities for self help and the possibilities 
for aid through the university loan funds. 
They include also the working out of new 
housing plans; helping to raise money to 
build desirable dormitories; helping soror- 
ity girls and their alumnae in their plans for 
adequate housing; providing in the social 
building on the campus, opportunities for 
social life for college girls living in scat- 
tered houses in town; supervising pan- 
hellenic activities; serving on a student 
affairs committee and on many other com- 
mittees with both faculty and students. 
Cases of adjustment of programs and with- 
drawal from college are checked by the 
dean, since, with the cooperation of the 
woman physician, the professors, and the 
women supervising the girls, she can judge 
the validity of the reasons for such changes. 

Very important is the selection and 
direction of the social directors for dormi- 
tories and of chaperons for sorority houses; 
the direction without interference of the 
organization of the association of women 
students which is capable of taking care 
of many of the campus problems; as well 
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as the consideration of cases of discipline 
not handled by that association. 

On some coeducational campuses all cases 
of discipline are handled by the students, 
who recommend to the president, to the 
dean of women, or to some faculty com- 
mittee the kind of punishment to be ad- 
ministered in serious cases. Some presi- 
dents feel that if students who are officers 
in an association of women students are 
carrying full college work, they have not 
time enough to deliberate on and decide 
serious cases of discipline, that such cases 
demand careful consideration of older 
people. 

Usually cases that cannot be settled in a 
dormitory, sorority house, or lodging 
house are serious enough to need the ma- 
ture judgment of the dean of women and 
often the advice of a group of faculty 
members serving as a student affairs com- 
mittee. This committee is usually made 
up of men and women of the faculty, in- 
cluding the dean of men and dean of 
women, who give the advantage of dif- 
ferent points of view and eliminate the 
danger of too autocratic an attitude. The 
cases considered may include disregard for 
student regulations in or out of town,— 
staying at hotels unchaperoned, visiting 
men’s apartments or fraternity houses 
unchaperoned, unbecoming conduct on 
football trips or while attending dances 
at other universities, as well as flagrant 
disregard of college regulations. Such 
Cases are rare, yet they happen at all 
universities and they are handled promptly 
and swiftly through the cooperation of the 
dean of men and the dean of women. 

Perhaps the most important influence of 
the dean in its effect on the lives of the 
college students, is through the direct 
contact with girls who bring their prob- 
lems to the dean of women as a woman of 
mature experience, capable of giving 
sympathy and advice, and of whose under- 


standing and unfailing interest they can 
be sure. Every dean of women worthy 
of the name spends much of her time and 
thought upon such problems, ranging 
from difficulties over college work to vital 
and sometimes tragic circumstances which 
are shaping a whole life. These duties, 
together with the social life, the making 
of speeches on almost every subject, on the 
campus, in the community, and through- 
out the state, with a place on the faculty 
which calls for thoughtful and thorough 
preparation, have led to the great expan- 
sion of the staff in almost all universities. 

As the expanding duties of the dean's 
office have been organized, as in other de- 
partments of the university, it has usually 
been found that responsibility must be 
placed upon one person, who chooses the 
staff and organizes, directs, and supervises 
the work. 


There are different subdivisions of the 
work on each campus, varying with the 


number of girls and the organization of 
other university departments and offices. 
The division in charge of housing in 
these days requires several subdivisions 
because of the different conditions under 
which the girls live. When a university 
has one dormitory committee, there may 
be a head social director and a head 
business director on the staff of the 
dean of women, to attend to all of the 
routine details of the dormitories, and 
together with their assistants plan for the 
physical comforts of the girls. 

A second assistant on the staff of the 
dean of women is one who inspects, ap- 
proves, and supervises the lodging houses 
that are privately owned and operated, 
keeping lists of approved rooms, and mak- 
ing adjustments between landladies and 
students which the house council cannot 
settle. Any cases of discipline not taken 
care of by the house council are taken to 
her and through her, if necessary, to the 
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dean. This staff member in many cases 
works with the house presidents’ organi- 
zation. She is particularly responsible for 
arranging for the social life of the girls 
living in the approved houses scattered all 
over the city, and is consulted about the 
general social life of the campus. 

A third assistant in the modern dean’s 
office may be a freshmen dean who devotes 
all of her time to personnel work with the 
girls of that class who do not live in 
dormitories. She should be adequately 
trained for this work and through her 
friendly guidance and direction the num- 
ber of cases of discipline and of failure in 
college work ought to be reduced to a 
minimum. The freshmen personnel caids 
should be kept by her secretary. Person- 
nel records for upperclassmen, records of 
women on probation for scholarship or 
conduct, and records of absences are 
often kept in the dean’s office by a fourth 
member of the staff. 

An office functioning as described above 
needs a full-time secretary, with assistants 
who may sometimes be regularly appointed 
students of good judgment and discretion. 
Besides supervising the office work, the 
secretary to the dean of women at Indiana 
University is rendering valuable service 
by conducting an employment bureau for 
women students. During the year 1928- 
29 the amount of money earned by 385 
university women from work obtained 
through this office, was $138,500. Every 
nine weeks this secretary has a conference 
with each girl, inquiring into her health, 
her college work, and her outside employ- 
ment. Last year only one girl had a very 
poor health grade, and only four of these 
girls were put on probation for scholar- 
ship, out of a total of ninety-three uni- 
versity women on probation. Each year 
this secretary issues a university news- 
letter giving information about loans, 
types of work available with prices paid, 


budgets of college girls in dormitories, 
sororities, and private homes, together 
with many other useful items. 

With the members of her own staff, and 
with all those campus forces which bear 
on the life of women students, the dean 
of women must constantly confer and co- 
operate. Her aim for her whole staff is 
to make conditions surrounding the girls 
the very best possible. She chooses her 
staff with that in mind. 

In coeducational universities, the pre- 
dominance of men as students, faculty, 
deans, and trustees makes it necessary that 
there be some woman on the campus who 
understands the needs of the women and 
whose chief duty is to look after their 
interests. She must without being ob- 
trusive, place these needs before the ad- 
ministrative officers and trustees whenever 
necessary. She must present them in a 
convincing manner with practical sugges- 
tions for their accomplishment. This 
means that a survey of the women’s field 
isherconstantduty. She must know how 
other universities are solving their prob- 
lems and must decide with the help of her 
staff how best to carry on the work on her 
campus. 

Stevenson says, ‘‘No man is so unhappy 
as one who has had his dreams come true.”’ 
Surely then women in college administra- 
tion are in no danger of extreme unhappi- 
ness. Their dreams of the part they would 
like to play in advancing civilization will 
never come true in their lifetime, yet they 
are willing to work with joy and en- 
thusiasm and always withavision. They 
sometimes wish men could catch a glimpse 
of their vision and realize that they are not 
over-emphasizing the ‘“‘dignity’’ of the 
position nor are they working for “‘public 
recognition,’’ but that they do want to 
play their part in their own way, shoulder 
to shoulder with their brothers playing 
their part in their way. 





NEW PROBLEMS AND A NEW CURRICULUM 


By CLARA M. BROWN 


eIN ORDER to understand the 

: } content of many of our college 
curricula for women we must 

SK) go back some three-quarters 

of a century. In the early days of the 
women’s colleges of the East their chief 
aim was to demonstrate that the abilities 
of women were equal to those of men, and 
the most effective proof that could be 
offered was to show that women could 
master the same curriculum as did the 
men. Another reason why the early 
courses for women were so strictly classi- 
cal was that they were organized when 
faith in the old theory of mental discipline 
was still high—when most people firmly 
believed that the more difficult a subject 
was to learn, the better it qualified as intel- 
lectual provender. In those days it was 
assumed that culture was derived from the 


study of certain subjects: today, an in- 
creasing number of thinking people are 
coming to agree with Thorndike when he 
says, 


The intellectual value of studies should be determined 
largely by the special information, habits, interests, 
attitudes, and ideals which they demonstrably pro- 
duce. The expectation of any large {differences in 
general improvement of the mind from any one study 
rather than another seems doomed to disappointment. 
The chief reason why good thinkers seem superficially 
to have been made by taking certain school studies, 
is that good thinkers have taken such studies, becom- 
ing better by the inherent tendency of the good to 
gain more than the poor from any study. When good 
thinkers studied Greek and Latin, these studies seemed 
to make good thinking. Now that good thinkers 
study physics and trigonometry, these seem to make 
good thinkers. If the abler pupils in the school 
should all study physical education and dramatic art, 
these subjects would seem to make good thinkers. 
These were, indeed, a large fraction of the program of 
studies for the best thinkers the world has produced, 
the Athenian Greeks. After positive correlation 


of gain with initial ability is allowed for, the balance 
in favor of any subject is certainly not large.! 


The problem of determining the content 
of acurriculum for women is more difficult 
than in the case of men, and even that is 
difficult enough. The complicating fac- 
tors are these: 


1. The diversity of positions open to women and 
the need for guidance in the selection of a 
profession 

. The rapidly increasing number of women who 
wish to capitalize their education in earning 
a livelihood 

. The growing recognition that women need 
training for homemaking and particularly 
for rearing children 

. The persistence of the feeling on the part of 
many people that homemaking is a synonym 
for housewifery 

. The difficulty of training women for the dual 
job of wage-earning and homemaking,—a 
difficulty which becomes even more compli- 
cated when these jobs are carried simul- 
taneously instead of in succession 


The last-mentioned problem becomes 
more acute as the ever higher standards of 
the American home, coupled with the 
industrialization of the large majority 
of homemaking jobs, exert an economic 
pressure that almost forces women into 
part-time or even full-time employment 
after marriage. It is only recently that 
there has been widespread recognition of 
the fact that the majority of college- 
trained women are going to have at least 
two vocations, successively if not simul- 
taneously. Sociologists and economists 
who are willing to face the facts are admit- 
ting that while theoretically woman's 
place may be in the home, actually the 

1 Thorndike, E. L., “Mental Discipline in High 
School Studies."" Journal of Educational Psychology, 
January, 1924. 
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industrialization of today is taking her, as 
well as her former occupations, out of the 
home. A very large and ever-increasing 
number of married women are wage- 
earners outside their homes, according to 
Chase Going Woodhouse, of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations. In 
1920 there were 2,000,000 married women 
in industry, an increase of 80 per cent 
over the number who were thus employed 
in 1910. Very often the assumption is 
made that these women are almost wholly 
from the lowest economic levels. This 
is not true. In 1920 there were 124,000 
professional women who had married and 
had either gone back to work or had not 
stopped working after marriage—an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over the number 
shown to be thus engaged in 1910. 

There is no question but that these 
women do a different type of homemaking 
—dividing their time between their homes 
and their jobs—than did their mothers, 
who spent all of their time in their homes. 
Many are inclined to believe that their 
problems are even more complicated and 
difficult of solution and therefore that 
these women need more definite training 
if they are to solve their difficulties satis- 
factorily. And of those who belong to 
the unmarried professional group an in- 
creasing number are joining the ranks of 
homemakers, undertaking to establish 
some kind of home for themselves, though 
it be only a one-room-kitchenette-and- 
bath apartment. 

So whether women marry or not, most of 
them are concerned in maintaining homes 
which should be restful and attractive; 
they are faced with almost innumerable 
problems involving social, economic, and 
Civic relations with other people; they 
engage in certain forms of leisure-time 
recreation; and they have to buy clothes 
and food and the hundred and one other 
things which we seemingly must have in 


this modern world. How well does their 
education fit them to cope with these 
varied problems? 

Obviously, since today almost all 
women are wage-earners before marriage 
and an increasing number after marriage, 
vocational guidance must be included as an 
integral part of college training. It seems 
that vocational guidance is needed even 
more by girls than by boys. Most boys 
get jobs of some sort at least by the time 
they are in high school, and thereby learn 
a good deal about ways of earning a living. 
Perhaps they learn no more about the 
jobs that they have tried than that they 
do not want to keep them permanently; 
but sometimes the most effective guidance 
may be out of jobs rather than into them. 
On the other hand unless there is con- 
siderable economic pressure, girls of the 
same age are much more likely to stay at 
home. Boys havea feeling of permanency 
about jobs that girls do not—not neces- 
sarily the permanence of a particular job 
but of the necessity of earning a livelihood. 
Girls themselves still feel that their period 
of wage-earning will be short, and the 
world in general takes the attitude that 
there is no special need for helping a girl 
to find herself vocationally since she will 
probably be married before long and a 
job is just a stop-gap between the end of 
school and marriage. But the irony of the 
situation is that we do not train her for 
homemaking! 

Not long ago the head of the home eco- 
nomics department of a well known col- 
lege had a visitor who asked for a brief, 
private interview. Her conversation ran 
something like this. ‘‘You probably do 
not remember me, but my son was in 
your nursery school last summer and so I 
learned something about home economics. 
Now lamcomingtoyouforhelp. Ifyou 
cannot help us, my husband and I see 
nothing ahead but suicide!’’ After this 
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startling introduction she painted their 
situation in a few brief sentences. Her 
husband was earning a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year and they could not 
make ends meet. She was not sure what 
they owed, because she had reached the 
point where she no longer had the courage 
to look at the bills. When the second 
of their two children was born she had 
been in the hospital for several months 
and they had contracted debts. Until 
then everything had run smoothly; fre- 
quent increases in her husband's salary 
had permitted them to raise their standard 
of living as they desired, but nothing 
had been laid aside for an emergency. 
They had tried to keep accounts, but they 
did not know what to do with them after 
they had kept them. She had tried todo 
her own work but could not manage it— 
two small children, a big house, and no 
knowledge of how to do the job had 
landed her in the hospital again. She 
and her husband were both graduates of 
the university to which she came for 
help, but said she tragically, ‘Neither 
of us ever learned anything in college that 
seems to help us live and rear our children. 
I taught mathematics eight years before 
I was married and I cannot manage the 
finances of a household of four!’’ As an 
argument for functional value of the 
subject matter of education this protest 
needs no comment. 

Thousands of young women who are 
graduating from colleges and universities 
all over the country may have trained 
minds, but unfortunately they are too 
seldom trained to cope with the situations 
with which modern life confronts them. 
How can the college curriculum be revised 
to prepare the.. more adequately for the 
complicated demands of our present 
civilization? 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion it seems necessary to speak a word of 


caution against the rather prevalent atti- 
tude that the instruction that would be 
desirable for a particular woman will be 
equally acceptable for all women. As 
John Dewey points out in Human Nature 
and Conduct, ‘‘Writers, usually male, hold 
forth on the psychology of women, as if 
they were dealing with a Platonic, 
universal entity; although they habitually 
treat men as individuals, varying with 
structure and environment.”’ 

It therefore is evident that although the 
home economics course may offer help in 
solving some of the specific problems which 
confront almost every woman today, the 
specialized home economics curriculum is 
not desirable for all women. No home 
economist who thinks straight would 
advocate its adoption as the college curric- 
ulum for women. But home economists 
have a growing conviction, which is 
shared by an increasing number of men and 
women outside their field, that certain 
phases of instruction which are now 
included only in home economics curricula 
might legitimately and wisely find a place 
in the offerings of the colleges of liberal 
arts. 

For years the staff and student body of 
academic colleges have tended to look 
askance at home economics, questioning 
whether “‘practical work,’’ as they chose 
to label it, could be worthy of collegiate 
credit. But recently we have seen a 
decided change in attitude, due in large 
measure to the broadening content of the 
home economics curriculum. Evidences 
of this change may be found in the estab- 
lishment of the euthenics course at Vassar, 
and in the courses in ‘‘Art in the Home”’ 
and “‘Scientific Management of the Home”’ 
offered at Hamline University. The 
newly elected president of the University 
of Chicago, after he had heard the home 
economics course at that institution 
explained, commented that evidently its 
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objectives were very similar to those of 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale. 
Another institution which is emphasizing 
such studies as health, efficient consump- 
tion, and aesthetic appreciation is Stephens 
College, a progressive junior college for 
women at Columbia, Missouri. A num- 
ber of years ago under the auspices of this 
college Dr. W. W. Charters made a survey 
in which, for a specified time, some 150 
married college graduates and 151 un- 
married professional women kept detailed 
diaries of all they did and all the problems 
they hadto solve. After all these diaries 
had been analyzed and the contents classi- 
fied, the results were used as the basis for 
the curriculum for Stephens College. 
Many of us will watch with keen interest 
the spreading of the Stephens plan which 
is already evident, and will be interested 
in learning whether a curriculum that is 
organized around physical and mental 
health; communication; aesthetic appre- 
ciation; social, economic, and political 
problems; morals and religion; and efficient 
consumption will prove as_ successful 
generally as it is proving in a college 
which has a superior faculty and the 
experimental attitude toward educational 
problems that Stephens has. 

These examples illustrate a definite 
trend toward making more widely avail- 
able certain information which has hereto- 
fore been offered only in home economics 
courses leading to a degree in that field. 
There are two ways in which this may be 
done: by offering work in the arts college, 
distinctly apart from the home economics 
department, or by working out the new 
program with the cooperation of the home 
economics department. The latter seems 
to be the better way for several reasons. 
In many cases it will save duplication of 
space, equipment, and instructional force; 
but possibly even more important is the 
fact that the best thinking of the home 


economics staff can be pooled and brought 
to bear on the problem. Some adminis- 
trators are afraid that this plan will not 
work because they believe that each 
instructor will be interested in teaching 
specialized material in her particular phase 
of the subject, rather than in helping to 
orient the students in the field of home- 
making. Personally I have sufficient 
faith in my co-workers to believe that they 
are, on the whole, open-minded and 
anxious to make the most effective contri- 
bution possible toward better homes. 

At the University of Washington such 
cooperation has been carried out for a 
decade in the nutrition course included in 
the physical education work. The course 
is taught by a member of the home eco- 
nomics staff, and the physician and nutri- 
tion instructor cooperate in personal 
interviews with students needing special 
attention.? 

In a curriculum which represented this 
“peaceful penetration’’ of the home eco- 
nomist one might expect to find included 
such topics as the following: the food 
which may be counted upon to promote 
health, and the clothing which is at least 
not prejudicial to health; also the selection 
of clothing from the aesthetic and eco- 
nomic angles; the necessity for comfort 
and simplicity in the home; and the 
appreciation of beauty in architecture, 
home furnishings, and home grounds. 
There might perhaps be a section devoted 
to etiquette,—not formal textbook moral- 
izing, but the variety which would 
familiarize students with common social 
customs so that they would feel at ease 
in most situations, would know what to 
do and what to say—possibly one might 
even add, how toeat. A doctor’s disser- 
tation recently completed at the University 

2 Rivers, Elizabeth. “‘A Contribution of Home 


Economics to the Health of a College.’’ Journal of 
Home Economics, Sept. 1929. 
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of Minnesota indicated that there was a 
much more definite relationship between 
introversion and social and economic 
status than between introversion and 
intelligence. The feeling of assurance in 
social situations is an asset which we 
cannot ignore, and a distressingly large 
number of our students are graduating 
without ever acquiring it. 

At aconference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1927, on “‘Home- 
making as a Center of Research,’’ one was 
impressed by the number of academically 
trained women who criticized in no un- 
certain terms their own collegiate work 
which gave no training in nutrition, child 
care, or management of finances. The 


importance of this type of instruction is 
indicated by Ernest Groves in his Social 
Problems of the Family when he says, 


It is because of the significance of the child's first few 
years physically, mentally, socially, that society is so 
largely a product of family conditions. When the 
child leaves home to enter school he has already re- 
ceived a large part of the social influences, coming out 
of his environment, that determine character. 


Sociology might be made a more effec- 
tive subject in the curriculum for women 
if it placed more emphasis upon personal 
adjustments within the home, and of the 
home tothe community, rather than spend- 
ing so much time upon the development of 
the family and other social institutions, 
upon social reforms, and methods of 
handling the unfit. The right family and 
group relationship must be stressed. 

Since the disposition of the national 
income is so largely in the hands of home- 
makers, it seems evident that the effective- 
ness and intelligent use to which it is put 
depends upon women’s being trained to 
understand economic processes, to evaluate 
sales talk and advertising material, and to 
know how the income can be spent to 
insure real and lasting satisfaction. Eco- 
nomics of consumption should be stressed, 


rather than the content that usually forms 
the bulk of a course in economics as 
“principles that underlie the present 
industrial order, applied to corporations 
and trusts, with a brief study of money and 
banking.’’ A study of home finance is 
fundamental. 

Not long ago a homemaker of wide 
experience and clear vision told me that in 
the homes which she knew intimately the 
most recurrent problem and the one which 
stood near the top of the list in terms of 
the importance attached to it was tuat of 
income management. She went on to say, 
“If you ask a group of homemakers what 
it is they want to know about income 
management, almost invariably such ques- 
tions as these are asked, ‘How shall the 
money be handled?’ ‘How can you man- 
age to get a satisfactory understanding on 
the part of both husband and wife of 
what share each should have of the in- 
come?’ and about the last question asked 
is, ‘For what shall the income be spent?’ ”’ 
If the latter were actually considered the 
most important question, then probably 
training girls to be sensible consumers 
would be sufficient; but one must recognize 
that since “‘How shall the money be 
handled?’ is the question, there is no 
satisfactory solution unless husbands as 
well as wives have training for the financial 
management of the home. This phase of 
education seems to be equally important 
for both men and women. It should be 
evident that it includes much more than 
merely supplying the money to finance the 
home. 

There is another phase of education 
which seems to be of equal importance for 
men and for women, and that is parent 
education. Classes in parental education 
are still filled largely with the feminine 
parents, but each year sees more men 
enrolled, as in the parental education 
classes in Omaha. As women come to 
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share more and more in the job of earning 
the family income, it seems reasonable to 
expect that men will have to bear an 
increasing share of the homemaking 
responsibilities which in the past we 
have assumed, rightly or wrongly, were 
the women’s job. If homemaking ceases 
to be a study of the mechanical processes 
of the home, and links homemaking with 
the larger social, psychological, and 
economic problems, it may become as 
challenging a course for a man as for a 
woman. 

Before another generation passes there 
will probably be a rather widespread 
acceptance of the idea that homemaking is 
a man’s problem as well as a woman's. 
At the recent meeting of the American 


3 Homemaking a Center for Research. p.106. Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1927. 
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Public Health Association, one afternoon’s 
session consisted largely of pleas (by men) 
that fathers assume their share of the 
responsibilities for home and child man- 
agement—not the man-dictated manage- 
ment of the past but joint management 
when husband and wife share equally. 

There is still one point which I should 
like to mention briefly. That is the need 
for organizing the content of the curricu- 
lum so that students would come away 
with a sense of ‘‘the relatedness of educa- 
tion in itself and to life."’ If we could 
forget traditional subject-matter classifi- 
cations and start afresh with the social, 
economic, psychological, and emotional 
problems that young women are facing 
today we might sooner reach the goal. 
Some progress has been made in this 
direction but as yet little more than a 
beginning. 
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4 ' J ERE there ever more mischievous 
boys than mine, I wondered, as I 
rescued my fellow-passengers in 

the Pullman from one prank after another. 

David, not yet three, jumped suddenly onto 

theseat across the aisle, sprang intotheair, 

and landed with a crash on an excellent 
panamahat. Sherwood, age four, seemed 
to be under the impression that the Pull- 
man was built to house an amateur Circus. 
Gayle, age seven, alone stayed buried in a 
book. Surely, thought I, no sane college, 
especially such a dignified, beautiful 
institution as Vassar, could actually open 
its doors to three such obstreperous animals 
as my sons. But such was the case. 





SOME MASCULINITY STUDIES AT VASSAR 


By CHARLOTTE SHERWOOD AIKEN 


The objective of our journey of several 
days was to spend a month at Vassar in 
the summer Institute of Euthenics. 

Euthenics is anew word from the Greek 
for asubject old asthehills. It means the 
science of right living, and into this new 
and unique summer course Vassar has put 
everything of interest to the housewife 
and mother, and those who have to do 
with children. Since no degree is given, 
all classes are entirely voluntary, and one 
can attend much or little, for no atten- 
dance record is kept. A delightful free- 
dom this, and maybe it doesn’t inspire one 
to work! 

But the children! What, what does 
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Vassar do with them? How do the 
tussles between scientific theory and real 
boy (and girl) come out? How could we 
mothers study horticulture, child guid- 
ance, or what not, with a calm mind, 
assured that the lively Davids and Johns 
and Sallies were not defacing lovely 
Vassar buildings, falling into the enticing 
Vassar lake, or trying to run the Vassar 
power house? I still wonder how the 
skilled teachers of the nursery school and 
the progressive school did it. When, on 
the first Sunday, I found I was to have 
several hours with my seven-year-old I 
offered to act as guide to some of the 
major points of interest, only to find that 
he had already been introduced to the 
French tank, the fire department, the 
power house, the greenhouse, and the 
farm. 

How hard I tried, those Sundays, to 
manage my boys as well as their teachers 
did during the week. David had been 


under-weight and not gaining for nearly a 


year. They taught him to eat everything, 
and he gained nearly half a pound a week. 
But it was not only the food. I asked the 
head dietitian of the nursery school how 
well the little ones ate their Sunday dinners 
after being with their mothers (and often 
fathers) all morning. Her face fell and 
she dolefully told me that about sixteen of 
them who always asked for a second plate 
of dinner on week-days, were ‘‘too 
fatigued’’ to ask for it on Sunday. I 
wondered if it was because the children 
were all so happy that they gained and 
ate better on week-days. Or was it the 
short rest required before dinner? Or was 
it the absence of ‘‘do’s’’ and “‘don’t’s’’? 
One of the things that made David gain 
was the work under direction of the 
posture teacher. He was naturally given 
to quiet, inactive games such as building 
blocks or playing in the sandbox. The 


teachers played games that exercised him, 
and his appetite developed accordingly. 
To correct his weak arches, pronated by 
the wrong kind of kiddie kar, he played 
carrying little marbles with his toes, 
running on the outer edges of his feet, 
with his toes turned in, and other games. 
To strengthen his back they played wheel- 
barrow, holding his feet while he walked 
onhis hands. Posture defects in babies of 
two to four can be so easily corrected that 
we mothers were delighted when the pos- 
ture teacher diagnosed each child, and 
taught us the particular exercises needed. 

Only the especially joyful activities of 
school were carried on with the older 
children. Who wouldn't love to dance 
and sing when perchance the play let him 
climb high, high, in one of the magnifi- 
cent old pines of the beautiful Vassar 
campus? And who wouldn’t want to 
write an account of an overnight camping 
trip, when it was to be printed in his own 
paper? The Vassar tank seemed made 
for teaching beginners toswim. The big 
gym made a wonderful studio, and gay 
indeed were the exhibits of painting, 
boat modeling, and other crafts that lined 
its solid brick walls. The Vassar lake was 
no doubt created for the launching of the 
fleet of tiny boats made by little hands, 
and painted gaily by the same (along with 
much tender skin and useful smocks). 

It was fun for the children to eat to- 
gether in their big dining hall, with their 
teachers; and it was fun for us mothers 
too, to play we were college girls again 
in our dining hall. Guests from far and 
near stayed in the dormitories with us 
and the infants. I think certain of them 
were rather shocked at the antics of the 
wee ones at bedtime, for instance. A few 
fathers preferred the quiet of the Vassar 
Alumnae House, but most of them stayed 
in the dormitories when they came to visit. 
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At some of the lectures there was a fair 
sprinkling of fathers, but much of the time 
they preferred tennis, golf, and other 
sports for recreation. 

In one of the first lectures we were told 
that a mother who continually bothered 
her child by straightening his clothes, 
doing up a button, or cleaning off a dirty 
spot reminded the lecturer of a cow licking 
its calf. So after the early morning re- 
lease in a clean romper, little attention was 
paid to the appearance of the child. A 
change of clothing was kept at the nursery 
school. 

There was really more offered in the 
courses than one had time to assimilate. 
Every special problem could be helped by 
personal conferences with the instructors. 
For instance, I had brought with me the 
first sketches of our new home. In one 
course I learned much about interior 
construction, heights of working surfaces, 
finishes of woodwork, and other practical 
details, and in the conference with the 
instructor I received valuable advice on 
my house plans. Although our architect 
complained to my husband that he could 
have saved him three thousand dollars 
if | had not gone to Vassar, the outcome 
has more than justified every detail. 

Those who had the children in charge 
kept careful records of them in every way; 
how they adjusted with other children, 
what games they liked, and every detail 
that it was possible to observe about 
them. The psychiatrist studied their 
complete family histories, and gave them 
various intelligence tests. I remember 
reading on the little ones’ daily chart 
which recorded the time each child fell 
asleep for its nap and the time each woke 
up, the following: ‘“‘Monday, 12.55, J. 
was in bed. 1.05, asleep; 2.15 awoke. 


Cried.’” Under Tuesday, after the times 
were noted, came the remark, ‘‘Was 
wrapped a few minutes in blanket. Did 
not cry.” And no more crying notes 
appeared on J's card. 

At the end of the course all the facts 
known about the children were brought 
together. The opinions of the teachers, 
doctor, nurses, dietitians, psychiatrist, 
and others in charge were studied and 
summarized by the head of the school. 
Each mother was given a long conference 
about each child. To me it was an 
inconceivable help. Although I had been 
conscientious as a parent, yet many ‘doubts 
assailed me, and often some misbehavior 
of my children would throw me into 
deep depression over my failure. At last, 
here I was told just where I had done well, 
and where I ought to alter my course of 
procedure. The abilities and talents of 
my children were impartially brought to 
my attention, and advice as to my future 
plans with them was given. Incidentally 
the relief to my mind, and the confidence 
and inspiration which I received, greatly 
improved my physical health. 

Lest you think there were only mothers, 
and the course was only for them, let me 
add that many other married or unmarried 
women took a number of the interesting 
courses offered, and that we all agreed on 
the value and delight of the Euthenics 
Institute. A number were taking it over a 
second summer, and many hoped to return 
the following year, for every year the 
directors add to the attractions in subjects 
and in faculty. Other collegiate institu- 
tions are beginning to follow Vassar’s 
lead in providing a delightful and enlight- 
ening summer vacation for parents and 
little children. 








SOUTH CAROLINA’S PROGRAM FOR 
BELATED LEARNERS 


By WIL LOU GRAY 


‘NCE when Confucious, China's 
profound creative genius, was 
visiting arich city, the officials 
+ said to him: ‘‘What shall we 
do for the vast population of our city?”’ 
‘Enrich them,”’ replied the student. ‘‘And 
what next?’’ asked the city fathers. 
‘*Educate them,”’ was the wise reply. 
Every right thinking person today 
agrees that the masses should become 
literate,—nay, even educated. But the 
stretch of road between literacy and educa- 
tion is long and winding. In South 
Carolina, the state has undertaken a 
program of adult education which is more 
than an attack on illiteracy. It embodies 
the definition of Dean James Russell, 


president of the American Association for 
Adult Education: 





The aim of adult education is to inspire grown-ups 
to be something more than they are now and to do 
their work better than they do it now. At its best 
it leads to constantly increasing richness of life, better 
appreciation of what life offers, greater satisfaction 
in the use of mind and body, and better understanding 
of the rights and duties of one’s fellowman. 


In 1916 adult elementary education in 
South Carolina was removed from the 
volunteer class by a legislative appro- 
priation and the appointment of an IIlit- 
eracy Commission, a body which still 
functions as an aid to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The appropriation 
has grown from $5,000 to $50,000 in 
1928. That this expenditure has been 
worth while is evidenced by the following 
résumé of facts taken from the super- 
visor’s 1929 report: 


There were enrolled in 390 schools, 12,346 pupils, 
with an average attendance of 8,503. So eager were 


these pupils that 1,785 did not miss a single session. 
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The ages ranged from fourteen to past seventy. Many 
of these had never been to school at all; others were 
in the seventh grade. Sixteen hundred were taught 
to read and write. For this work there was an ex- 
penditure of $48,000 by the state and the thirty-six 
counties participating. 

Although individuals have been en- 
couraged to teach others to read and write, 
most of the program for adult education 
in South Carolina has been carried out 
through one of four organized channels. 
The usual continuation schools found 
throughout the country have been organ- 
ized in mill villages, with pupils largely 
of public school age, who have been 
forced out of day school because of 
economic need or parental indifference. 

The second and a most fascinating type 
of school is the ‘‘all-time school,’’ taught 
by specially trained teachers employed by 
the state in cooperation with mill execu- 
tives. The teacher devotes her entire time 
to the teaching of adults and is the educa- 
tional inspirer of the village. In the 
morning she gives instruction to the 
mothers in their homes; in the afternoons 
and at night she teaches groups of workers 
in organized classes. She assists in making 
out family budgets, stressing the saving of 
time as well as money; she arbitrates 
differences arising within the homes, even 
to suggesting methods of holding hus- 
bands; she explains proper dress and 
address, she makes cleanliness and health 
vital and interesting by the distribution of 
attractive literature; she is the general 
village shopper; she is the unrecognized 
attendance officer; she organizes and main- 
tains a library. All of this is done 
through project teaching or indirectly, 
and not through preaching and scolding. 

The third and most difficult phase of 
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South Carolina’s program for adult educa- 
tion is the work in the rural districts, 
where formulating a workable plan is a 
real problem, and carrying it out is even 
more difficult because of the economic 
depression and general neglect resulting in 
indifference towards progress. Illiteracy 
is greater in rural communities than urban 
centres; the urge for learning is not so 
keen in the country as in the city; rural 
schools have been so poorly supported that 
no money is available for an adult educa- 
tion program, leaving this work entirely 
dependent upon state support; the Jaissez- 
faire doctrine is practiced more in isolated 
places than in populous centres since the 
nature of a farmer’s life is individualistic. 
Notwithstanding all these handicaps, it 
has been found that the rural population 
can be reached through the ‘‘lay-by 
schools,’’ so named because they are 
taught during the season when the crops 
have been laid by awaiting the maturing 
influence of the sunshine. Experience has 
demonstrated that the schools are most 
successful when organized in an intensive 
campaign fashion, during July or August. 
Not only is this the leisure time of the 
farmers, but further, at this season the 
most skillful teachers may be secured, 
such teachers as would not be available 
for isolated communities were it not their 
vacation time and did they not regard this 
as an opportunity for patriotic service. 
The work is financed by the state co- 
operating with the counties. The pivotal 
person in each county is the organizer, 
who plans the program, creates favorable 
sentiment through press and public speak- 
ing, confers with trustees, selects centres 
for schools, appoints teachers, assists 
with organization and classification, visits 
schools, gives suggestions, and sees that 
reports and exhibits are properly filed. 
Contrary to the belief of sentimentalists 
this is a field in which the teacher must 


not only have the desire to serve, but must 
also know how and what to teach. For 
a number of years all organizers and 
teachers taking part in the lay-by cam- 
paign—last summer 175 in all—have met 
with the state supervisor for a week's 
institute for intensive study of all prob- 
lems connected with the summer work. 
The course of study has been built around 
the needs of the rural home with the 
following definite objectives: more whole- 
some atmosphere, more attractive and 
convenient homes, desire to read more and 
better literature, organization of com- 
munity clubs, and the establishment of 
circulating bulletin libraries. The aim 
of the campaign is to enroll every person 
in each school district, literate as well as 
illiterate, in some type of study group, 
thus making the home project general, 
personal, and community-wide. Last 
summer during July and August over seven 
thousand pupils were enrolled and the 
daily average attendance was over 72 
per cent. Reports were most satisfactory 
concerning the response to clean-up week, 
home beautification, civic clubs, citizen- 
ship, and reading habits. Though South 
Carolina is not a large state it is a day’s 
journey from the sea to the mountains 
where this rural campaign culminated in 
a three-day all-state commencement. To 
this commencement, eight hundred made 
their way, more or less laboriously,— 
children, fathers, mothers, grandfathers, 
grandmothers, great-grandfathers, and 
great-grandmothers. In one locality the 
county sheriff, who had become interested 
in the work through a class in his jail, 
sold confiscated sugar and copper in order 
to defray the expenses of the county 
school bus to this commencement. (A 
good way to turn moonshine 
sunshine!) 

The fourth and most interesting type of 
adult education developed in South 


into 
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Carolina is in the Opportunity Schools, 
which are vacation boarding schools. The 
first one was held in July, 1921. Originally 
the plan was received by the public as 
idealistic. The encouragement given was 
something like this: ‘“‘It is a good idea, 
but girls and women who haven't had a 
chance will not attend such a school. 
They are either too timid or too lacking in 
ambition to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity.”’ So often was this said that it 
looked for a time as if it were true, but 
here, as in hundreds of other cases, the 
educated answered for the uneducated and 
failed to understand the intense yearning 
in the hearts of unlearned women to know 
how better to live so that they might come 
out of their corner of isolation and 
drudgery and become part of their 
community. 

From this experiment begun nine years 
ago have grown two college summer 
schools for workers in industry, one for 
The annual en- 


boys and one for girls. 
rollment has averaged two hundred. The 
pupils must be over fourteen years of age 
and under seventh grade in schooling. 


Without the cooperation of college 
authorities, church societies, patriotic 
organizations, civic clubs, textile officials, 
and public spirited citizens who have 
given both moral and financial support 
this new venture in education would not 
have come to be what it is—the flower of 
the adult work in South Carolina. 

To watch the pupils arrive at the 
Opportunity Schools affords a rich study 
in human interest. Their personalities 
are as varied as their methods of con- 
veyance. They come in Fords, in trucks, 
on the train, on the trolley, in limousines 
of patriotic citizens, afoot, and in the 
good old-fashioned wagon or buggy. 
Regardless of conveyance, they seldom 
come alone. They are brought by parents, 


by sons or daughters, by husbands or 
wives, by friends, by employers, by mill 
authorities, by county superintendents, 
teachers, and social workers. 

It is no easy thing for these groups to 
orient themselves. Without the friendly 
offices of the educated, they would never 
have come, and without the daily direc- 
tion of the teachers they would not stay, 
for many of them have never been away 
from home before. It is no uncommon 
sight for twilight to send parents off to 
themselves with tears streaming down 
their faces. This is the time when teachers 
prove to the homesick ones that better 
service is rendered to their homes by 
sticking it out than by giving way to 
natural affection. 

Beside the three R’s and the regulation 
elementary studies, special lessons in 
citizenship are given daily. In fact, 
making better citizens is the burden of 
the summer schools. Vital issues, such as 
taxes, compulsory education, budgeting, 
loss of time from preventable illness, and 
moving from place to place, are canvassed 
in the classroom and debated in the 
evening get-togethers. Projects are 
worked out, posters are made, and actual 
problems and experiences are put up for 
solution or discussion. Singing plays an 
important and enjoyable part in the day’s 
program. Athletics and games are staged 
at regular intervals, for the physical side 
of the pupils is in no wise neglected. 

One of the joys of the supervisor is 
watching personal progress, hearing about 
pupils’ reactions in their home and com- 
munity contacts, and receiving their grate- 
ful, gratifying letters, as illustrated by 
the following paragraphs taken from the 
office files: 


It has 
I am planning to go to 


“This school has been a great help to me. 
entirely changed my life. 
high school next session.”’ 
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“T pledge to do better on my job, save more money, 
and put more time on studying next year.”’ 

“As soon as I got home I planted three trees in 
my yard, but we have moved into another house in 
the village. Now we have no trees in my yard, but 
somebody else will enjoy the shade of them. I will 
plant some more pretty soon.”” (This came from a 
lad of sixteen who has attended the Erskine Oppor- 
tunity School for two summers.) 

“I mean to be nicer to everyone at home, especially 
my husband.” 

“I am going to try to better my village by helping 
our community worker, and I hope to climb higher 
in the mill.” 

“I am saving the moncy I used to spend for foolish- 
ness and hope to go on the Washington trip next 
April when the Night School Special will be run for 
our benefit.’ 


The combined 
Carolina's 


results of South 
adult elementary education 
program have more than justified the ex- 
penditures. The state led the Union in the 
percentage reduction of illiteracy from 
1910 to i920. The organized counties 


have reduced their illiteracy twice as 
fast as the unorganized counties. Even 
more telling than the figures for illiteracy 
reduction is the reflex influence this work 
has had upon seventh grade enrollment in 
day school. In counties furthering the 
work the increased enrollment has been 
four times as great as in those counties 
having no part in the campaigns. 

Are the programs outlined above not 
bringing new meanings and new appreci- 
ations into the lives of those that have 
been reached? Has it paid South Carolina 
through its public schools to give another 
chance to those who through economic 
pressure or parental indifference failed to 
complete the elementary grades? Dothese 
results not challenge university women 
to spur their localities and states to give 
the working child, the grown-up, the 
forgotten adult, an equal chance with that 
given the privileged group? 


FELLOWSHIPS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG 


HORTLY before Voltaire died, that 
famous agnostic bade his friends fare- 
well by saying, ‘Give my compliments 

to the devil, for it is he who rules the 
world.’’ After the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield, John Sherman declared, 
‘‘God is in his heaven and Congress rules.”’ 
When Thomas Jefferson approached the 
end of his mortal life, he might well have 
asked that his last respects be paid to Mr. 
Average Citizen, for it was he, thought 
the great Virginian, who ruled the nation. 
We may still differ as to whether it be the 
devil, Congress, or the average citizen 
which controls the world. However, in 
this modern era historians are fairly well 
agreed that it is public opinion—that 


fickle, elusive, but all-powerful tyrant— 
which determines the actions of states 
and thereby controls international con- 
duct. 

There is no use gainsaying that this 
inimitable force, public opinion, which is 
sometimes crusading and then again sel- 
fishly materialistic, is a factor to reckon 
with in private life, in national matters, 
and in international affairs. On our last 
Armistice Day our President and former 
Secretary of State both spoke of the rdle 
that this dynamic force, public opinion, 
continues to play in world affairs. Mr. 
Hoover reminded the world that while 
the United States has not entered the 
League of Nations, we nevertheless believe 
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that at least in the Western Hemisphere, public 
opinion will suffice to check violence. . . What 
we urgently need in this direction is a further develop- 
ment of methods for reference of unsettled contro- 
versies to joint inquiry by the parties, assisted by 
friendly nations, in order that action may be stayed 
and that the aggressor may be subjected to the search- 
light of public opinion. 


Mr. Kellog, when receiving the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor from the 
French ambassador, also emphasized the 
fact that only 


the power of world opinion made it possible to nego- 
tiate the treaty [the Kellog Pact]. The part that we 
played was to utilize every opportunity to bring 
about the desired result. 


Today, as never before, nations need 
leaders who will help to formulate a 
national sentiment that is intelligent as 
well as patriotic, that is friendly as well 
as independent, that is patient as well 
as alert. It is only a decade since we 
were all assuring ourselves that world 
wars were over, that eight million men 
had not died in vain, that never again 
could such a catastrophe as the World 
War shake the very foundations of modern 
civilization. And yet today no discrimi- 
nating observer would call Europe a 
continent of peaceful and friendly nations. 
Our own international correspondent, F. H. 
Simonds, frankly predicts that the calm is 
superficial and that another conflict is 
inevitable unless public opinion changes. 
Under such a threat, our need for a better 
international understanding is paramount. 
Too many of our own convictions as well 
as those of other nations are not nurtured 
on an honest attempt of each country to 
appreciate his rival’s legitimate aspira- 
tions and needs, but are fed by inter- 
national rivalries, by a propagandized 
educational system which believes a 
maudlin nationalism should take preced- 
ence over truth. Well might we Ameri- 
cans take to heart the reflection of 
Professor Andrews of Yale, who said, 


A nation’s attitude toward its own history is like a 
window into its own soul, and the men and women of 
such a nation cannot be expected to meet the great 
obligations of the present if they refuse to exhibit 
honesty, clarity, open-mindedness, and a free and 


growing intelligence toward the past that has made 
them what they are. 


Perhaps you are raising the question: 
But what can women do to change the 
status quo? Schopenhauer assured us that 
to woman the race is more than the 
individual. If we accept his dictum, 
surely we ought to be a mighty army using 
our entire arsenal of weapons to destroy 
international discord, the most sinister 
force now working for the destruction of 
the race. Not long ago, the Secretary of 
the Navy remarked that women in the 
United States spend more on cosmetics per 
year than the government spends for its 
whole navy during an equal length of 
time. A quick-witted woman made the 
pointed reply, 
victories, too.”’ 


“But we win greater 
Her answer contained a 
truth that was more significant than we 
might at first believe. 

Last year an eminent sociologist made 
the statement that the hope of this coun- 
try was its middle-class women, as they 
constitute our only class which possesses 
both education and leisure. Whether or 
not they have the intelligence or the incli- 
nation to utilize their strategic oppor- 
tunity, he felt, remained to be seen. We 
may question his charge of leisure; and 
yet if we take an inventory of an average 
week’s program, whether it be that of a 
housewife or a professional woman, our 
intellectual honesty forces us to admit 
that we enjoy periods of free time which 
our grandmothers rarely knew and which 
our sisters who labor daily in the factory 
only occasionally experience. Ida M. 
Tarbell has urged that intelligent women 
can make a unique contribution in public 
affairs because they are less hidebound by 
traditional prejudices and preconceived 
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convictions than are their masculine 
fellow-workers. I should like to think 
Miss Tarbell is right. At least I subscribe 
whole-heartedly to the sentiments of that 
ex-American who has reflected indirectly 
such great credit on American woman- 
hood—Lady Astor—who said, ‘“‘I don’t 
say that women will change the world, 
but I do say that they can if they want to.”’ 
Who of us will deny the irresistible power 
of a well-informed, aggressive bloc of 
woman citizens who wish to utilize their 
brains and their leisure to really promote 
more intelligent international relations? 

It is said of the United States that we 
have now passed the adolescent stage 
when our own doings enthrall us com- 
pletely. It is very certain indeed that 
although we still have not entered the 
League of Nations, that in spite of our 
skepticism of the World Court and of 
entangling alliances, we are nevertheless 
engrossingly interested in foreign affairs. 
We have abundant evidence of this 
changed viewpoint. Traveling abroad 
has increased enormously during the last 
decade. Even more significant is the 
shift in the interests of the reading 
public. For example, the Christian Science 
Monitor, which claims with reason to be 
an ‘‘internatioal newspaper,’’ and which 
devotes two-thirds of its reading matter 
to foreign affairs, has increased its circula- 
tion over 25,000 in the past six years. 
Current History, which was founded in 1914, 
and devotes three-fourths of its space to 
foreign matters, prints nearly 100,000 
copies per month. Asia, which began 
its career in 1917, and is given over en- 
tirely to Asiatic matters, publishes about 
70,000 copies a month. Foreign Affairs, 
a technical and scientific quarterly, has a 
distribution of over 12,000. Even the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, that valiant and 
vociferous defender of American isolation, 
now brags loudly of its superior foreign 


service. Our publishers and universities 
have also taken note of the change. Of 
our leading non-fiction books, about one- 
third deal with foreign countries, or our 
relations withthem. Where formerly our 
educational institutions offered a course or 
two in modern European history, now 
they are offering many, ranging from the 
history of individual nations to exhaustive 
studies of social, political, and economic 
factors which enter into the subject of 
international relations. Yale University 
now offers twenty-two such courses; the 
University of Chicago offers fifty-six; yet 
neither specializes in foreign affairs. 

This increasing interest in world affairs 
is altogether wholesome if we will but 
fortify ourselves against misinformation 
and inaccurate data. Woodrow Wilson 
once remarked, ‘‘A man may do as much 
harm in wrong thinking as by doing an 
immoral act.’’ In fact, international 
catastrophes are made possible because the 
average man’s thinking is dominated by 
suspicious ignorance and by prejudiced 
facts. Take for example the European 
nations in 1914. The nationals of each 
country honestly believed their own 
Nation superior to every other, and its 
existence threatened by the machinations 
of its neighbors. The American pitied 
the weakness of European nations, and 
conscientiously believed that the United 
States alone of all the great countries was 
above the act of engaging in a great world 
war. 

How can we safeguard ourselves against 
another such exigency? I am not so 
deluded as to think I can offer a cure for 
war. I am not so bold as to believe I 
can suggest a formula for international 
good will. But I am confident that there 
are certain efforts, if honestly attempted, 
which will diminish international mis- 
understanding and thus help to build the 
firm foundation on which alone a com- 
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munity of peaceful nations must rest. By 
discriminating reading we can assemble 
correct data and broaden our intellectual 
horizons. By being alert citizens, we can 
check our own government when it 
aspires to follow false gods such as im- 
perialism and militarism. By intelligent 
traveling we can learn to appreciate the 
superior features of foreign civilizations. 
Last, but by no means least, by promoting 
interest in domestic, and especially in 
foreign fellowships, we can render a 
magnificant service to the cause of inter- 
national understanding, and therefore aid 
international good will. I was delighted 
to note that over fifty per cent of the 
fellowship awards of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women for the 
coming year are for study in foreign coun- 
tries, or by foreigners here. President 
Mary E. Wooley caught the significance 
of this item in international relations when 
she remarked that ‘‘education is essential 
to an international mind and the Fellow- 


ship Fund has a direct bearing upon 
international understanding.”’ 

As the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women celebrates FellowshipYear, 
we may well pay tribute to the man who 
first conceived on a grand scale the value 
of fellowships as a potent force in inter- 


national good will. Cecil Rhodes had 
the rare gift of a practical imagination. 
Many contemporaries saw in him only 
a successful but grasping business man, a 
designing but futile empire builder. Yet 
early in his twenties he announced his 
main objective as ‘‘service of country,”’ 
‘betterment of the human race,”’ “‘the 
ending of all wars."’ He left a fortune for 
subsidizing fellowships as the surest way 
of accomplishing these goals. Cecil 
Rhodes saw in educational relations the 


strongest ties and in friendships the surest 
way to peaceful cooperation. His plan 
has since been followed by numberless 
individuals, institutions, and nations. 

Never did our own country act more 
wisely than when in 1907, our government 
returned to China a portion of the Boxer 
indemnity, and never did that great 
Oriental country show finer sagacity than 
when she set aside that sum for educating 
hundreds of her own men in America. 
How much more effective as harbingers of 
good will are the products of our colleges 
and universities, pursuing their researches 
in foreign lands, than are our representa- 
tives of business, who too often forget that 
friendly contacts are no less valued than 
paying contracts. Latin American hos- 
tility is an excellent reminder to the 
United States of a past policy that has 
been both injudicious and unfriendly. 
When we realize that the price of one 
big cannon-shot is equal to three years of 
a workingman’s wages, five years of a 
woman teacher's salary, or a four-year 
college education; when we visualize 
what a few dozen cannon-shots might 
accomplish if translated into fellowships, 
we may well be appalled at our own 
shortsightedness. 

And yet we women need not lose heart, 
for our opportunities are legion. Through 
our various branches we can sponsor study 
groups in which we will better equip 
ourselves as world citizens. By means of 
our contributions we can facilitate educa- 
tion and improve international relations. 
By virtue of our leisure and intelligent 
cooperation, we can be a potent force in 
the affairs of state. Surely we wumen 
have it within our power, if we but will, 


to assist ‘‘the international mind in its 
making.”’ 





%@ EDITORIALS 2% 


A BIT OF HISTORY. The English 
language is not unlike other tongues in 
containing many words which have sev- 
eral different meanings. One may speak 
for example of a captain, meaning of a 
regiment, a football team, a steamer, a 
squad of bell boys, or even a captain of 
industry. The duties and responsibilities 
—and uniforms!—are different in each 
case. The same is true of the term dean 
of women. The functions of this official 
vary all the way from a full member of a 
faculty holding the highest rank both 
administratively and academically, to an 
upper housekeeper or merely a chaperone. 
In many instances the office formerly had 
a different designation. It may have been 
lady principal or principal of the women’s 
department or advisor of women, or pre- 
ceptress, or lady assistant. It was in 1892 
that the term dean of women was first 
used, when Miss Julia E. Bulkley, superin- 
tendent of schools in Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, was elected Dean (of Women) in the 
Academic Colleges of the University of 
Chicago. During the same year Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer was persuaded to 
give special aid for part of each year in 
organizing the life of the women students, 
and for three years held the title of Dean 
(of Women) in the Graduate School and 
College. Associated with Mrs. Palmer, 
and taking charge in her absence, Miss 
Marion Talbot carried on the work of 
directing the academic, domestic, and 
social life of the women students under the 
title Dean (of Women) of the Senior Col- 
leges. In 1895 she succeeded to Mrs. 
Palmer's office, and in 1899 the separate 
deanships were superceded, and Miss Tal- 
bot became Dean of Women, a position 
which she held until her retirement in 


1925. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS — IN 
THE NEW YEAR. 1930 promises to be a 
year of solid achievement in the direction 
of international peace. Ten years of effort 
by those who believe that the United 
States has been wrongly pursuing an 
isolationist policy are beginning to bear 
fruit. The United States is on the way to 
becoming a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the final 
steps will be taken if American public 
opinion makes itself felt sufficiently toen- 
courage the Senate to ratify the new proto- 
col. Plans are being made carefully for 
the London conference for the limitation 
of naval armaments. The people of the 
United States are coming to realize that 
the League of Nations is alive and growing, 
and proving to be a useful institution for 
the betterment of world conditions. 
The signs are heartening, but by no 
means do they indicate that the time is at 
hand for us to rest satisfied with what has 
been done. Along with building up 
machinery to prevent the outbreak of 
armed hostilities must go the definition of 
constructive foreign policies. And that 
requires even more knowledge, more pa- 
tience, and more persistence than estab- 
lishing substitutes for physical warfare. 
The university women of this country 
have for half a century been pioneers in 
the field of education, and during the past 
ten years have contributed notably to pro- 
gress in international affairs. During 
1930 they will do their part toward secur- 
ing the accession of the United States to 
the new World Court protocol, and will 
work to give effect to the policies an- 
nounced by President Hoover on the dis- 
armament question. They will also join 
in celebrations of the tenth anniversary 
of the League of Nations, and help to 
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spread information about its work even 
more widely through the country. At the 
same time they will remember that Ameri- 
can foreign policy must be molded intelli- 
gently, and will concern themselves with 
the study of such problems as imperialism, 
the relation of our policy toward Russia 
to the peace of the world, and the tariff as 


an international irritant. They will ac- 
quaint themselves with the foreign policies 
of other nations, and seek to understand 
them. In brief, they will endeavor faith- 
fully to return a reply to the yet unan- 
swered question, ‘‘Can democracies operate 
effectively in the field of foreign policy?’’ 
B.C. 


RADCLIFFE’S CHARTER 


By MARION TALBOT 


HE recent celebration of the Semi- 

Centennial of Radcliffe College 

makes it timely to recall to the 
younger members of the Association some 
significant facts concerning the granting 
of the charter to the College by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in 1894. 


The Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women, popularly known as 
“Harvard Annex,’ had been directing 
courses for women in close union with 
Harvard University since 1879. In Jan- 
uary 1894, the Society applied to the 
Massachusetts Legislature for a charter. 
Among the features of the special arrange- 
ment with Harvard University which was 
proposed was the following: 


Voted that the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College be and hereby are made and appointed the 
Visitors of this corporation and are hereby vested 
with all visitational power and authority as fully as 
if the same had been originally conferred upon the 
said President and Fellows by the charter or articles 
of association in this corporation. This vote shall 
take effect upon an acceptance by the said President 
and Fellows of the powers hereby conferred but with 
the proviso that the said President and Fellows at 
any time may abandon and surrender or limit such 
powers upon notice to this corporation. 


Objections to the proposal at once de- 
veloped. The most active opposition came 
from the Committee on Endowment of 
Colleges of the Association of Collegiate 


Alumnae whose duty it was “‘to use their 
utmost endeavor to secure for new col- 
leges the adequate foundations required 
by the demands of modern education.”’ 
This committee believed that the institu- 
tion as proposed had no adequate endow- 
ment fund which would guarantee a high 
educational standard, and that ‘‘the in- 
definite arrangement with Harvard College 
which it offered as a substitute had on the 
face of it no legal basis and could be 
terminated at pleasure."’ They were de- 
termined that even the mantle of Harvard 
University should not cloak an essentially 
weak undertaking. 

Those who had introduced the pro- 
posed charter, much taken aback by this 
vigorous opposition, finally suggested an 
amendment providing that 
no degree shall be conferred by the said Radcliffe 
College except with the approval of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College given on satisfactory 


evidence of such qualification as is accepted for the 
same degree when conferred by Harvard University. 


No greater guarantee of worthy stand- 
ards could be imagined. All objections 
were waived and the charter was later 
enacted into law. 

The stir created by this case had an 
excellent effect and in Massachusetts at 
least it was thereafter impossible to secure 
acts of incorporation for collegiate entér- 
prise of uncertain grade. 
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GSU 
NOTES FROM THE FELLOWSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


SHOULD like to have us think of our 

Million Doliar Fellowship Fund in 

the terms of fellowships rather than 
in the terms of actual money, and when we 
speak of our Million Dollar Fund, to 
translate it into the twenty-five fellow- 
ships which our Association will annually 
be able to award in addition to those 
which it already has.’’ This sentence 
from the report of Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, 
chairman of the Fellowship Appeal Com- 
mittee, to the Board of Directors in No- 
vember, embodies the spirit of the Fellow- 
ship Fund campaign. A good general 
organization throughout the country was 
reported, with units definitely taking 
shape, and everywhere a most enthusiastic 
response. 

In the South Pacific Section every effort 
is being made to have the unit’s $40,000 
definitely pledged by the time of the sec- 
tion meeting at the end of May. In Cali- 
fornia, it is planned to have the local 
branches, wherever they are willing to do 
so, undertake a definite share of the $40,000 
to be raised. The California chairman 
further reports, 


The thing that pleased me most of all is that every- 
where I find good will All, I think, are re- 
sponding to the thought that here is a great inter- 
national-minded piece of work that our Association 
has set for itself. 


Surely we can turn aside entirely 
or partially from local interests for the next two or 
three years and join in this fine work. 


Indeed, so ‘‘fellowship minded”’ has this 
part of the country become that there is 


talk of going on, after the unit’s share of 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund has 
been raised, to create an Oriental fellow- 
ship for the study of Oriental culture. So 
much for western enthusiasm! 

In the East, the New Jersey Division is 
stressing an educational campaign through 
a series of lectures arranged in cooperation 
with Rutgers University. Such topics as 
“International Student Movements and 
their Relation to World Peace’’ and 
‘European Education and International 
Fellowships’ appear on the program, and 
the speakers—all university lecturers of in- 
ternational experience—will emphasize 
the enormous influence of international 
understanding on the peace of the world. 
Furthermore, they will suggest ways in 
which friendly relations may be promoted 
through the fellowship work of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 

The Ohio State Division has stimulated 
its educational campaign by offering three 
prizes to the Ohio Newspaper Women’s 
Association for the best half-page feature 
article on the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. The judges were New York edi- 
tors “‘not conversant with the subject.”’ 
Let us hope that before the winter is over 
no more such can be discovered! 

A table showing in detail the progress 
of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
will appear in each issue of the Journat, 
beginning with this number. The figures 
for each unit as of November 30 will be 
found on the following pages. 





PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 





NAME OF FELLOWSHIP 





Boston Branch 


New York City Branch 


New York State Division (ex- 
clusive of New York City) 


New Jersey State Division 


Philadelphia Branch 
Washington, D. C., Branch 


Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Division (exclusive of Phila- 
delphia) 


Ohio State Division 
Michigan State Division 


Indiana State Division 


Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 


Southeast Central Section 


*Northwest Central Section 


*Southwest Central Section 


Rocky Mountain Section 


North Pacific Section 


Awards Committee. 








Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve 


New York State 


New Jersey State 


Marion Reilly 


Ellen C. Sabin 


Marion Talbot 


| Florence Sabin 


Margaret Snell 





| Undesignated 


Undesignated 


| National 


Vorep En- 
DOWMENT 
GOAL 


DESIGNATION 


Funps RECEIVED BY THE NATIONAL 
TREASURER, NOVEMBER 30, 1929 





Items by designation Total 





A. Units Definitely Organized 


International 


International 


National 


Undesignated 


International 


International 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 


National 
Undesignated 


National 


National 
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Intern’). $3126.21 | $3126.21 


Intern’l. 790.00 | 790.00 


Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 


100.00 
583.00 
Undesig. 1025.00 


Intern’]. 50.00 


Undesig. 70.00 


Intern’]. 15.00 


Intern’l. 19.00 
Undesig. 5.00 


Nat'l. 
Intern’. 


40.00 
5.00 
Undesig. 225.00 
Nat'l. 
Intern'l. 


17.50 
17.50 
Undesig. 185.00 
Nat'l. 
Undesig. 765.00 
Nat'l. 1507.54 
Nat'l. 84.00 
Undesig. 90.00 


400.00 


Intern’l. 500.co 
Undesig. 1169.20 
Nat'l. 

Intern’l. 


739.60 

7.00 
Undesig. 204.co 
Nat'l. 


Intern’. 


Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 





3000.00 
100.00 


155-00 
2.78.25 


Intern'l. 45 .00 


Undesig. 204.20 


Nat'l. 
Intern’. 


3436.94 | 
125 .0O 


Undesig. 125.00 
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* These sections have in addition each awarded one fellowship of $1500 through the National Fellowship 
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NAME OF FELLOWSHIP 


South Pacific Section 


DESIGNATION 


Funps RECEIVED BY THE NATIONAL 


Votep EN-| Treasurer, NOVEMBER 30, 1929 


DOWMENT 
GOAL 


Items by designation | Total 


Undesignated | $40,000. | Nat'l. 


$287.50 
Intern’l. 898.71 


Undesig. 3907.05| $5093. 


B. Units Not Definitely Organized 


Connecticut State Division |..............008- ‘ 


Rhode Island State Di: ision 


Massachusetts State Division 
(exclusive of Boston) 


Maine State Division 
New Hampshire Division 


Vermont State Division 


South Atlantic Section (exclu- 
sive of Washington, D. C.) 


General International Fund 


72.00 


Undesig. 1001.00 
Intern’l. 225.00 


109.17 
648.18 
422.00 


Intern’. 


Undesig. 
Undesig. 


10.00 


Intern'l. 10.00 
Undesig. 111.00 

185 .00 
Intern'l. 180.00 
Undesig. 1176.91 1541.91 
1103.§7 


$31,297.68 


Intern’l. 1103.57 





Tora 


CHAIRMEN OF FELLOWSHIP UNITS 


Boston Branch 
Mrs. B. Alden Thresher 
188 Collins Road 
Waban, Massachusetts 
New York City Branch 


New York State Division (exclusive of New York 
City) 
Mrs. Campfield Leonard 
612 Crawford Street 
Syracuse, New York 
New Jersey State Division 
Mrs. Henry C. Barkhorn 
45 Johnson Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
Philadelphia Branch 
Mrs. Kelly Rees 
1300 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania-Delaware State Division (exclusive of 
Philadelphia) 


Miss Elizabeth Brown 
720 Mixsell Street 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Ohio State Division 
Dr. Emma Perkins 
1574 E. 108th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Michigan State Division 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes 
1015 Bishop Road 
Grosse Pointe 
Detroit, Michigan 
Indiana State Division 
Dean Agnes E. Wells 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Wisconsin State Division 
Miss Jennie Schrage 
513 Washington Court 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Illinois State Division 
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Southeast Central Section 
Dean Ada Bell Stapleton 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Northwest Central Section 
Miss Harriet Beale 
228 Clark Street 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Southwest Central Section 
Dr. Hazel E. Branch 
University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 

Rocky Mountain Section 
Mrs. John H. Fry 
975 Lafayette Street 
Denver, Colorado 

North Pacific Section 
Mrs. Pelagius Williams 
2667 Park Drive 
Bellingham, Washington 

South Pacific Section 
Mrs. George Moyse 
322 E. Harvard Street 
Glendale, California 

Connecticut State Division 
Mrs. Edward S. Robinson 


2 Livingston Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Rhode Island State Division 


Massachusetts State Division (exclusive of Boston) 
Miss Ellen F. Pendleton 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Maine State Division 


New Hampshire State Division 


Vermont State Division 
Miss Sara M. Holbrook 
163 S. Prospect Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


Washington, D. C., Branch 
Mrs. Samuel Herrick 
3512 Macomb Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
South Atlantic Section (exclusive of Washington, 
D. C.) 
Dean Grace Landrum 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


HE participation of the United 

States in the World Court of Inter- 

national Justice has been widely 
studied and discussed in and out of Con- 
gress over a period of several years. So 
likewise has a bill for the extension ser- 
vice of the Children’s Bureau for Mater- 
nity and Infancy Welfare. 

But since these measures have yet their 
way to make through Congress and will 
be in the present session the most active 
measures ON Our program, it is an oppor- 
tune time to review briefly their status 
and to ask continued and increased support 
for them by our members. It is specially 
appropriate that the American Association 
of University Women should work for the 
World Court because of its international 
interests, and for the maternity and in- 
fancy legislation, because a large part of 
the work done under its auspices is educa- 
tional. 


The World Court situation has changed 
during the past year. The treaty called 
the Protocol of Adherence will be before 
the Senate for action during the first regular 
session of the seventy-first Congress. This 
protocol embodies the Root formula for 
accepting the Senate reservations which 
was drawn up by the Committee of Jurists 
on the basis of Mr. Root’s suggestions last 
March, adopted by a conference of the 
signatory states held in September, ap- 
proved by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and opened for signature on be- 
half of the various states on September 14, 
1929. Before the close of the Assembly 
the protocol had been signed by fifty of 
the fifty-four signatory powers. It is 
subject to ratification by the signatory 
states as well as by the United States. 

Before the opening of the World Court 
Conference in September a message was 
forwarded to Geneva from the Secretary 
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of State expressing his opinion that the 
draft protocol ‘‘would meet the objections 
raised by the Senate and fully protect the 
United States’’ and assuring the signatory 
powers that “‘if it was accepted by the 
other states’’ he ‘‘would recommend to 
the President of the United States that it 
be signed and submitted to the Senate for 
its consent to ratification.”’ 

The League Assembly also adopted 
another protocol which provides for 
amendments to the Statutes of the Court, 
formulated also by the Committee of 
Jurists. Of these amendments, the most 
important to the United States are em- 
bodied in a new chapter of the Statute on 
Advisory Opinions. These amendments 
make permanent the procedure which has 
been adopted by the Court with regard to 
advisory opinions and they remove all 
the valid objections to our adherence that 
have been raised by Senator Borah and the 
other serious Court opponents. It is ex- 
pected that more than two-thirds of the 
Senate will be ready to vote for ratifi- 
cation. 

The American Association of University 
Women is represented on the Women’s 
World Court Committee and is cooperat- 
ing in a national committee which will 
conduct an active campaign of education 
and publicity beginning in January, look- 
ing towards early ratification by the 
Senate. 

The other measure holding attention at 
this time is the maternity and infancy 
legislation. The appropriations author- 
ized under the Sheppard-Towner Act in 
1921 terminated June 30,1929. The New- 


ton Bill, providing for a continuation of 
the federal program of Maternity and 
Infancy Hygiene, was favorably reported 
February 1929 by the committee, after 
holding a hearing on the bill, but it did 
not come to a vote. The Jones-Cooper 
Bill, introduced in the special session of 
Congress, April 1929, with modifications, 
follows the Sheppard-Towner Act and 
provides for continuing the work initiated 
and carried on under that act. 

The American Association of University 
Women, through the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, is cooperating with 
other organizations in working for the 
passage of this measure and plans have 
been made for carrying on an intensive 
campaign in its behalf. A hearing will 
be held early in the new year, and every 
effort will be made to secure favorable 
consideration for the bill at an early date. 

The maternity and infancy work, under 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, has been well 
started in forty-five states and the terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and has demonstrated 
what federal cooperation with the states 
can accomplish in a campaign of educa- 
tion to save the lives of mothers and in- 
fants. This program should be put in 
operation again without delay. 

E. B. Swiccrtt 
Chairman, Committee 
on Legislation 


Nors.—For further details concerning the measures 
mentioned above, read the Hearing on the Newton Bill, 
No. H. R. 14070, Second Session of the 7oth Congress, 
and the Report of the Administration of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act for the Year Ending June 30, 1928, Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 194. 
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THE FIFTH CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 


The Fifth Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War will be held January 14-17 
in Washington. The program has been 
planned with a view to providing for 
greater participation by the delegates, 
opening with a forum to discuss the prog- 
ress made in discovery of causes and cures 
of war, and closing with a round table on 
the question: Can women help the peace 
situation, and if so, how? On Wednesday 
morning of the Conference, the delegates 
will divide into four groups, to discuss 
the possible disputes or irritations which 
may cause war before the machinery of 
prevention is completed. One afternoon 
session will be devoted to addresses on 
existing peace machinery, with considera- 
tion of its strength and weakness; there 
will be a round table on disarmament; and 
the general topic for the morning of the 
last day will be: Will trade rivalries pro- 
duce conditions which cannot be controlled 
by the present peace machinery? 

The Conference derives a dramatic sig- 
nificance from the fact that public atten- 
tion will at the time of its meeting be 
focused on preparations for the London 
Naval Conference, and that the new World 
Court Protocol may be before the Senate 
for ratification. It is planned to arrange 
for interviews between the senators and 
the women from their states, to present 
resolutions urging that the final steps be 
taken to make the United States a member 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


The report of the Committee on United 
States History Textbooks Used in the 
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Schools of the United States (printed 
with some abridgements in the June 
Journat) has been reprinted in full in pam- 
phlet form from the Proceedings of the 
New Orleans Convention. This report 


includes the details of the survey of 
United States history textbooks which 
was made, with the readers’ comment on 
each of the sixty histories examined. 
Copies may be obtained from national 
Headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. at 25 cents each. 


PUBLICITY FROM NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The Board of Directors at its November 
meeting authorized the appointment of a 
staff member at national Headquarters to 
handle publicity for the Association. 
Contacts will be established with the 
national press services and also with 
correspondents in Washington represent- 
ing papers throughout the states, in order 
to secure press notices for national activi- 
ties and for special activities of the state 
divisions and the branches. Contacts 
with magazines and other channels will 
also be utilized to establish a better under- 
standing of the work of the Association. 


ADMISSION OF AMERICAN WOMEN STUDENTS 
TO OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Qualified American women may be ad- 
mitted to study at the Women’s Colleges 
of Oxford University without examination, 
through the American Association of 
University Women. In order to apply for 
admission to advanced standing, candi- 
dates must be graduates of approved col- 
leges or universities. Their credentials 
are examined by a committee, most of 
whose members have attended Oxford, and 
are forwarded to the principals of the 
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Women’s Colleges with comments and 
recommendations. From this group of 
candidates the principals choose a suffi- 
cient number to fill vacancies in the Ameri- 
can allotment. The students thus ac- 
cepted are expected to remain for two 
years, and to work toward a degree. Those 
who have had no experience in graduate 
work are usually advised to read for the 
Honours B. A. The B. Litt. is a research 
degree granted after two years of residence 
and the fulfillment of requirements for 
thesis and examination. Women who are 
thoroughly qualified to carry on research 
are permitted to work for the D. Phil. 

Application for admission to Oxford in 
the autumn of 1930 must be made before 
March 1, 1930. Blanks and further in- 
formation may be secured from the Inter- 
national Relations Office, 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER TOURS 


A seminar tour next summer through the 
principal countries of Europe, designed 
especially for leaders in international pro- 
grams of organizations, will be led by Mrs. 
Laura Puffer Morgan, member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, under 
the World Acquaintance Travel organiza- 
tion. Members of the party will have 
opportunity for conferring intimately with 
some of the most distinguished interna- 
tionalists in Europe, and a program of 
conferences, lectures, and forums on topics 
of importance at the time of the tour has 
been planned. A special invitation is 
extended to members of international rela- 
tions committees. Address Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The National Student Federation of 
America announces a “‘student tour for 
adventurers’’ through the Balkans next 
summer. American graduate students are 
invited to join with British students in a 
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party which will travel by steamer and 
automobile, including in their itinerary 
Budapest, Adrianople, Constantinople, 
some points in Greece and in Old Servia. 
The tour will frequently branch off from 
main-traveled routes, and at times the 
party will camp out in tents. Further 


information may be obtained from the 
National Students Federation of America, 
218 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION 

In November, the President's planning 
committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman, announced 
that their committees are now ready for 
what is to be a most comprehensive study 
of child welfare. 

The personnel of the planning committee 
includes Secretary Wilbur, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Secretary Davis, 
of the Department of Labor; the heads of 
the Public Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau; the heads of some of the interested 
national organizations; ard a score of 
private individuals who are outstanding 
experts. Dr. H. E. Barnard of Indianap- 
olis is its director. This committee de- 
fines its purpose, ‘‘to study what is being 
done for the child, and report its findings 
to the conference as well as to make recom- 
mendations as to the future.”’ 

The whole problem of child health and 
protection is divided into four sections for 
this study. The first is Medical Service, 
with sub-sections on prenatal and mater- 
nal care, medical care for children, and 
growth and development. The second 
section is Public Health Service and Ad- 
ministration. 

Section three is to be devoted to Educa- 
tion and Training. This section is to be 
headed by Dr. F. J. Kelly, president of the 
University of Idaho, and is divided into 
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six sub-sections: the family and parent 
education, the infant and preschool child, 
the school child, vocational guidance and 
child labor, recreation and physical edu- 
cation, and special classes. 

Section four is to be devoted to the 
Handicapped Child, considering preven- 
tion, maintenance, and protection. 

In all, some five hundred outstanding 
authorities will be engaged in the work. 
It is believed that it will be a year before 
they will be ready to submit a report. 
Their findings, which will be preliminary, 
are to be presented at the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, meeting when the studies have been 
completed. The findings are intended to 
set up the picture of what has been done 
and to “‘point the way to future action 
to the end that oncoming generations may 
make their maximum contribution to the 
citizenship of the nation.”’ 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A reorganization of the former United 
States Bureau of Education has been 
announced. Under the new organization, 
the Bureau becomes the Office of Educa- 
tion, and will devote its energies to re- 
seatch rather than to administration. 
Former administrative functions of the 
Office, such as the supervision of the edu- 
cational system for the natives of Alaska, 
are being transferred to other agencies. 
The Office of Education, Commissioner 
William J. Cooper has announced, *‘was 
created for the particular purpose of ascer- 
taining facts about education in the United 
States, organizing and disseminating these 
data and conducting researches of value 
to American schools and colleges.”’ 

In this revised organization Miss Bess 
Gootykoonz holds the position of assistant 
commissioner of education. Miss Gooty- 
koonz has been for five years assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 


Pittsburgh, and is well known as a writer 
in the field of elementary school education. 
She is the first woman to be appointed to 
a position of such rank in the educational 
work of the federal government. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
WOMEN'S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


As this Journat goes to press, the first 
fruits of the work of the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations make their 
appearance. Bulletin Number 1 of the In- 
stitute’s publications is a bibliography, 
Occupations for College Women, by Chase 
Going Woodhouse and Ruth Frances Yeo- 
mans. (Institute of Women’s Professional 


Relations, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N.C. Paper, $1.00, 
cloth, $2.00.) At the moment it is possible 
to note only the thoroughness with which 
the field has been covered (the volume 
numbers almost three hundred pages), and 
to predict that such a comprehensive list 


of the available material will prove in- 
valuable to aii who are concerned with 
the training and the placing of college 
women. A more extended notice of this 
work will appear in the April JournaL 
under ‘‘Reviews.”’ 

A second bulletin from the Institute is 
now being printed,—W omen and the Ph.D., 
by EmilieJ.Hutchinson. Journatreaders 
will remember the preliminary summary of 
this study of some thousand women who 
have taken the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy since 1877 which Dr. Hutchinson 
contributed to the Journat, October 1928. 

The Institute is also going forward with 
studies of opportunities for college women 
in department stores, college women in 
banking and investments, married college 
women in business and the professions, 
graduate fellowships and other aids open 
to women, and home economics trained 
women in business. 
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PERSONALIA 


“The American woman who has 
made the most distinctive contribution to 
American life in the field of arts, letters, 
or the sciences.’ For this designation a 
distinguished committee chose Dr. Flor- 
ence Rina Sabin, awarding her the Pic- 
torial Review's annual $5000 prize for 
1928. Dr. Sabin received the award for 
her contributions to medical science, and 
especially her research, conducted with 
her associates in the Rockefeller Institute, 
in analyzing the tubercular germ and seek- 
ing a complete cure for its ravages. 

Every woman who seeks to enter scien- 
tific research today owes to Dr. Sabin a 
debt of gratitude for the trail which she 
has blazed. She was the first woman to 
be admitted and to graduate from Johns 
Hopkins Medical University. She was 
the first woman to be admitted as an in- 
terne in the Johns Hopkins Hospital; the 


first woman to be a member of its staff. ° 


She was the first woman to be a member 
of the teaching staff of Johns Hopkins 
Medical University, where she was pro- 
fessor of histology. She was the first 
American woman to be admitted to Euro- 
pean research laboratories, working side 
by side with men in Italy andin the labora- 
tories of Leipzig and Heidelberg. She is 
the only woman member of our National 
Academy of Science, and was the first 
woman to become a member of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. 
Another woman “‘first’’ is Agnes Nestor, 
president of the Chicago Women’s Trade 
Union League and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Woman's 
Trade Union League of America. The 
degree of doctor of laws was bestowed 
upon Miss Nestor by Loyola University 
for her outstanding work as a citizen and 
as a pioneer for industrial betterment. 
According to Life and Labor Bulletin she is 


the first trade union woman to receive such 
a distinction. 

It is a far cry from labor unions to Greek 
sculpture, but the span well illustrates 
the range of subjects to which women of 
today are making contribution. One of 
the recent notable fruits of research by 
women is the critical analysis of Greek 
sculpture given by Dr. Gisela M. A. Rich- 
ter in her book, The Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks, published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Alfred R. Bellinger, re- 
viewing this volume in the Yale Review, 
says: 

Miss Richter has undertaken to present an analysis 
of Greek sculpture, which shall make clear the tech- 
nical and aesthetic problems confronting the artist, 
and the steps by which these problems were mastered. 
Her success is so conspicuous it is hard to speak of it 
with restraint. . . . . Of course, it is not to be 
suggested that all the details of Miss Richter’s work 
will be universally acceptable or even that they will 
be permanently valid. But the importance of the 


book transcends its details and will not grow less 
with time. 


Miss Richter is curator of the depart- 
ment of classical art at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards. 


NEW BRANCHES 


The following branches have been or- 
ganized since the publication of the Octo- 
ber JouRNAL: 


ALABAMA 
Athens 
Tuscaloosa 

Iowa 
Rockford 

MassACHUSETTS 
Gardner 
Lowell 

MIcHIGAN 
Marquette 

New Hampshire 
Monadnock 

West VIRGINIA 
Cameron 
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EDUCATION OR ATHLETICS? The 
report on American College Athletics, by the 
Carnegie Foundation (Bulletin Number 23) 
is of wider significance than its name 
would suggest, and we commend it to the 
attention of all JourNnat readers who like 
to watch the significant developments in 
the educational world. ‘‘Athletics,’’ in 
the sense of this report (a volume of 311 
pages exclusive of the appendixes) does 
not exist in the women’s colleges, but 
Doctor Pritchett makes clear in his pref- 
atory chapter that the problem of com- 
mercialized athletics is only one phase, 
though the most conspicuous phase, of 
the larger problem of the deflection of the 
universities away from their true function 
of stimulating the intellectual life and into 
paths of commercialism. The question is, 
says Dr. Pritchett, 

whether an institution in the social order whose 
primary purpose is the development of the intellectual 
life can at the same time serve as an agency to pro- 
mote business, industry, journalism, salesmanship 
and organized athletics, on an extensive commercial 
basis. 

Briefly put, Gmuch too briefly to do jus- 
tice to a study of such scope and impor- 
tance) the findings are, that owing to a 
combination of pressures—alumni urgency, 
the necessity for publicity, the large in- 
vestment in stadiums, etcetera—a system 
of commercialized athletics has grown up 
inside the colleges which has led to com- 
petitive subsidizing of schoolboy ath- 
letes, boosting the athletic student over 
the hurdles of examinations, exploiting 
the athlete himself for the sake of his 
publicity value to the institution, and 
sacrificing the physical well-being of the 
great majority of students, who are driven 
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from the playing field to the side-lines in 
order to make way for the winning team. 

All this has an indirect bearing on 
women students because, in the coeduca- 
tional institutions, 


in comparison with the facilities lavished on the men 
students the gymnasium provision for women leaves 
much to be desired. When a new gymnasium is 
erected for men the older, disused structure is gener- 


ally turned over to the women. Sometimes a tempo- 


rary wooden frame structure, partly given over to 
other uses, is built for the women. 


The repercussions from this report will 
undoubtedly be prolonged. In the New 
Republic for November 6, appears an article 
called ‘‘The Football Business’ telling the 
story from the inside, as a disgusted pro- 
fessor sees it. John R. Tunis, in the No- 
vember Harpers, answers his question, ‘‘Is 
Football on the Wane?’ by saying that 
for the eastern college student at least the 
Great God Football is no longer wor- 
shipped blindly, if at all. It is the alumni 
who get the most unalloyed pleasure out 
of the game, and voices are being raised 
to ask whether it is fair to exploit the 
student for the sake of providing the ‘‘old 
grad”’ with thrills. The Nation says edi- 
torially (November 6), 


The athletic problem is only a part of a larger ques- 
tion which cannot be met by compromise because it 
requires a flat courageous choice between incompatible 
ends. There isa fresh educational interest among the 
students. Have our faculties the courage and intelli- 
gence to rededicate our colleges to the age-old purpose 
of education, putting athletics into their proper minor 
place in such a scheme, even though it involve, as 
it doubtless would, tearing down the stadiums? 


EDUCATIONAL PARITY. In the mean- 
time, the women’s colleges, who may 
safely, where athletics are concerned, con- 











gratulate themselves that they are “‘not as 
other men,’’ are struggling for their own 
place in the sun of publicity. The seven 
women’s colleges, Vassar, Smith, Welles- 
ley, Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and 
Barnard, through their alumnae com- 
mittee, are endeavoring to make and keep 
the public mindful of their existence and 
their needs. AsMr.CharlesEvans Hughes 
pointed out at a large banquet in New 
York, given by the Seven College Com- 
mittee, if the endowments of the seven 
leading colleges for men are to the endow- 
ments of the corresponding colleges for 
women as nine or ten to one there cannot 
be ‘‘educational parity’’ between them. It 
is inevitable that, generally speaking, the 
better teachers will go where the recom- 
pense is larger. Everything, including 
men’s spectacular athletics, tends to in- 
duce public gifts to men’s colleges rather 
than women’s, and it is this tendency that 
the Seven College Committee is trying to 
counteract, by means of public entertain- 
ments, dinners, meetings, and a steady 
stream of articles in magazines and news- 
papers. 


ARE WE COMING TO CHAIN COL- 
LEGES? Is chain-store efficiency, which 
is threatening the existence of the inde- 
pendent grocer, tobacconist, and druggist, 
to be the next development in academic 
administration? Doctor Bernard Iddings 
Bell, warden of Saint Stephens College at 
Anandale-on-the-Hudson, which in 1928 
became a part of Columbia’s system, be- 
lieves that the chain idea will gradually 
displace the small independent college. 
The great disadvantage of the latter, says 
Dr. Bell in his annual report (quoted in 
the New York Times, November 17,) is that 
the faculty members are too much shut 
away from the intellectual currents of the 
Jarger world and too dependent on con- 
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tacts with immature minds and with books 
for their intellectual stimulus. At Anan- 
dale, ninety-five miles from Columbia, the 
students may live ‘‘a rustic college life’’ 
while the faculty, by virtue of their uni- 
versity status as umiversity professors, 
may attend the large departmental mect- 
ings in New York and make the important 
professional contacts which that implies. 
Dr. Bell speaks of St. Louis University, 
which has several units in Missouri, 
Harvard with its ‘Inner College,’’ and 
Pennsylvania, which is formulating plans 
to establish several small and distinct 
colleges, as examples of this new trend. 
He might have added Vassar, which has 
recently sponsored the junior Sarah Law- 
rence College in Bronxville, with which it 
is administratively affiliated. 


YALE TAKES NOTE OF THE CHILD. 
The Institute of Human Relationships at 
Yale grows apace. It has just received a 
$500,000 additional gift from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, making a total of 
$2,000,000, to be spent on a building 
which, so School and Society (October 5) 
says, will be “‘unique among the world’s 
educational plants.’’ One section will be 
devoted to child study, one to psychiatry 
and mental hygiene, and one to economics 
and sociology. The Peabody Museum 
of Natural History at Yale is the first 
American university museum to create a 
special children’s department, School and 
Society of October 26 tells us. This was 
done in 1925 and now the university is 
providing a special wing for the Children’s 
Department, which will house a children’s 
library, a meeting room for travel clubs, 
and exhibition rooms for children’s work. 
The salary of two docents for lectures for 
the children has been paid by the uni- 
versity, and last December a third was 
added by the city of New Haven. 
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A NEW SCHOOL FOR WOMEN WORK- 
ERS. Education for women workers in 
industry has taken a significant forward 
step in the opening of the Vineyard Shore 
School, which will carry on during the 
winter sessions the type of work conducted 
in the summer schools for women workers. 
Miss Hilda W. Smith, to whose activities 
so much of the success of the summer 
schools is due, has given her own home 
on the Hudson near West Point to house 
the school, and the expenses of the girls, 
all of whom come from the ranks of indus- 
try, are met by scholarships. 


DIPLOMATIC TRAINING FOR HIGH- 
MINDED YOUNG MEN. Diplomatic 
service has been one of the last strong- 
holds to withstand the assaults of women 
for position in its ranks. Within the past 
few years, with the appointment of five 
women to ‘‘career positions’ in the for- 
eign service, it has seemed that even this 
fortress of conservatism was yielding. 
That the victory is a precarious one at 
best is shown, however, in the recent 
announcement of the Parker Endowment, 
a fund of $2,000,000 left by Judge Edwin 
B. Parker to finance a Graduate School of 
International Affairs. This new school 
is to be established in the national capital, 
to teach high-minded young men of proven character 
and ability subjects calculated to equip them to 
render practical service of a high order to the United 
States Government in its foreign relations. 

No provision seems to have been made 
for high-minded young women, although 
for the future they may discern some 
hope in the clause of Judge Parker’s will 
suggesting that the school be “‘broadly 
conceived and be always adjusted to meet 
the need of the times.”’ 


MORE JUNIORS ABROAD. To add to 
the account of “‘Juniors in France’’ which 
appeared in the October JourNaL, comes 
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the announcement of a group for study at 
the Sorbonne formed for the Catholic 
colleges of America, which this year in- 
cludes representatives of six institutions. 
In addition to this group and the units 
organized by Smith College and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, the University of Ver- 
mont has sent students to the Sorbonne, 
Vassar College has allowed a number of 
students to take their junior year in 
Switzerland, and the German Club at New 
Jersey College for Women has sent two 
students to Germany for their junior year. 

Scholarships for the Junior Year 
Abroad, given by the Committee on For- 
eign Study and Travel, are administered 
by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Eleven of these $1000 scholarships 
were awarded during the past year to 
students throughout the country, four of 
whom planned to study in France, three 
in Germany, and one each in England, 
Spain, Italy, and Denmark. In addition, 
eighteen $300 scholarships were awarded. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN DEWEY. Some- 
thing should undoubtedly be said about 
the mighty celebration that marked John 
Dewey's seventieth birthday, October 20 
last. There were three days of speech- 
making and educational stock-taking 
which culminated in a mammoth lunch- 
eon, including a birthday cake like a 
bonfire, at the Hotel Astor in New York, 
attended by approximately twenty-five 
hundred people. A _ full-length article 
could not do justice to the occasion nor to 
the flood of articles and ‘“‘estimates’’ to 
which it gave rise. It was really national 
in scope, and an impressive tribute from a 
people supposed to be absorbed in pur- 
suit of the dollar to a man who has for a 
life-time been chiefly concerned with 
things of the mind in a ‘‘Quest for Cer- 
tainty.”’ 
EvizaseTH ELtxtiot WELLINGTON 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


The Quest for Certainty, A Study of the Rela- 
tion of Knowledge and Action. By Joun 
Dewey. New York: Minton Balch 
Company, 1929. pp. iv, 318. $4.00. 
The Quest for Certainty is based on the 

Gifford Lectures, given by Professor 

Dewey at the University of Edinborough 

in the spring of 1929. He is the third 

lecturer from the United States, the others 
being James and Royce, on the Gifford 

Foundation, doubtless the most distin- 

guished lectureship in the world. 

In this absorbing book, Professor Dewey 
gives the most complete development he 
has yet made of his experimental thinking 
and knowledge. It begins by explaining 
the social causes which are historically 
responsible for the philosophical theory 
that purely theoretical knowledge is 
superior to knowledge which involves 
practical doing and making. The dis- 
cussion then shows how the scientific 
revolution that began in the seventeenth 
century and reached a logical climax in 
the new physics of recent years requires a 
radically different conception of thinking, 
knowing, and their relation to doing. 
The book concludes with a discussion of 
the bearing of this change upon the future 
of philosophy, religion, education, and the 
social sciences generally, holding that the 
tendency is to unite science and human 
well-being in a new form of scientific 
humanism based upon the interaction of 
theory and practice, understanding and 
action. 

In this book, Professor Dewey contends 
for a philosophy that accepts a changing 
world, that unites science and human 
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well-being. In this new form of scientific 
humanism, practice takes its place with 
theory and action paves the way to 
understanding. 
K. McH. 
Bn 


WOMAN’S WORK AND TRAINING 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


Women in the Modern World. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1929. West Philadelphia, 
Penna. Pp. 396. Paper, $2.00; cloth, 
$2.50. 

The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science devoted the Annals of 
last May to a discussion of woman's work 
in the modern world. The subject is 
still new enough and unique enough to 
focus attention, although to many of us, 
today, women’s work is an accepted fact 
rather than an issue or even much of a 
phenomenon. We have here a considera- 
tion from many points of view of the facts 
and tendencies in the working life of 
women, whether they are engaged in full- 
time or part-time work, in the economic 
world, in the political field, or in volun- 
tary undertakings; whether they are 
engaged in the production of art or im- 
mersed in family life. Various distin- 
guished men and women contribute to 
this discussion, some students of the 
subject, some teachers, free lance workers, 
women in the professions or in industry. 
The volume is a comprehensive treatment 
of women’s work, with variety of aspect 
and method, now philosophical, now 
statistical, now analytical, now synthetic. 
It is valuable both for reference on the 
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facts of women’s work at present and also 
for suggestive analyses and points of view 
about it. 

There are seven parts, covering seven 
aspects of women’s work: the origin and 
significance of the woman’s movement; 
woman's contribution inthe modern home; 
women’s work in industry; in business and 
the professions; woman as a Creative 
citizen; the legal arrangements affecting 
women; and finally, the integration of 
women’s work. Mrs. Howe’s interesting 
and penetrating discussion of the meaning 
of progress in the woman movement as 
part of the first section should be men- 
tioned. If one were comparing the rela- 
tive values of the different sections, Part 
II would probably be found to contain 
less new material and suggestive viewpoint 
than the others. We read again here 
more than once what we have already 
read many times over, the history of 
woman's labor and change of function in 
the home. The article on employer- 
employee relationships in the home is 
The section on women in 
industry contains much valuable statistical 
and other material. The section on 
women in business and the professions is 


significant. 


especially interesting as presenting a 
contrast in some respects to the situation 
for women in industry. Neither in the 
professions nor in education are women 
as well established in salary and rank as 


compared with men as one would expect, 


for here the competition is direct and keen 
between men and women for the same 
jobs. 

Everyone will enjoy the account of 
‘“‘women in and unusual fields of 
The achievements of women as 
creative Citizens is one of the most inter- 
The last 
section perhaps allows for more difference 


odd 
work.”’ 


esting sections in the book. 
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of opinion than any other because so much 
of it is speculation and suggestion. One 
might question also the value of conclu- 
sions drawn from the results of question- 
maires the answers to which involved 
considerable interpretation and decision 
on the part of the women answering. 

It is clear after reading these contribu- 
tions of all kinds on the subject of women’s 
work that the individualization of women 
makes employment or work of some kind 
necessary for them, not as women, but as 
human beings with normal needs. 


English Girlhood at School, A Study of 
Women's Education Through Twelve Cen- 
turies. By Dorotuy GarpiNner.. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. Pp. xin, 
gor. $6.50. 

This book presents a contrast to the 
former in almost every respect. It is a 
pageant of women through twelve cen- 
turies. It is also a delightful rehearsal of 
opinions, attitudes, ideals, goals for 
women through all these centuries, held 
by the men who had to do with their 
education. The book is distinctly literary 
and scholarly with voluminous citations 
of sources in many languages in careful 
footnotes. It is written with a care for 
its subject and with beauty of style. One 
gains from it a vivid acquaintance with the 
educated women of these centuries and 
with their educators, and a renewed sense 
of how women’s education has been influ- 
enced by times and fashions always. One 
sees how religion has affected it, one 
marks the women of *‘exceptional ability,”’ 
and the men who have encouraged and 
fostered them. English Girlhood at School 
is a book to read in leisurely fashion with 
the greatest pleasure. 

FraNcEs FENTON Park, 
Educational Policies Committee 








The Education of the Modern Girl, by 
Masette Bascock BLake, CAROLINE 
Ruutz-Rees, Mary Rossins Hivviarp, 
Jesstz Hewitt, Dorotuy Watpo, Lucy 
Maperra Winc, Mary Acnes Etcock, 
Frances Lez, with an Introduction 
by Wirtt1am ALLAN Nettson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1929. Pp.219. $3.00. 
Seven of the eight women who have 

contributed to this volume are head- 

mistresses of preparatory schools for girls. 

Their aim is to give parents a conception 

of some of the problems confronting those 

who deal with the education of the 
adolescent girl. The discussion covers 
several activities believed to develop the 
powers of the modern girl; Miss Rees of 

Rosemary Hall dwells upon the mastery 

of a difficult technique, Miss Waldo of 

Dana Hall on the type of girl who should 

go to the liberal college, Miss Elcock of 

the Greenwood School on the influence 
of the summer camp, and so on. 

From an educational view-point, quite 
the most forwarding looking chapter in 
the book is that by Lucy Madeira Wing 
on “The Future Trend of the Private 
School.’ This chapter is a plea to solve 
in the laboratory or by experiment the 
problems that beset those who are educat- 
ing the modern girl. No attempt has yet 
been made to determine objectively what 
or which educational experiences con- 
tribute most to the modern girl’s develop- 
ment. The exclusive girls’ school, just 
as the secondary school and the college, 
must make an inventory of its stock in 
trade in the laboratory way from time to 
time if it is to proceed in a more scientific 
manner to solve this problem. The im- 
perative educational need at the moment 
is a more concerned interest in educational 
changes and experiments and a definite 
attempt to solve such a problem as this 
with more than a symposium of opinions. 
K. McH. 
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Against theWall. By KatHieren MIttay. 
New York: The Macaulay Company, 
1929. Pp. 442. $2.50. 

In Kathleen Millay’s novel, heralded 
as a bitter arraignment of conditions in 
women’s colleges, the fairy tale of our 
childhood is with us still. Rebecca 
Brewster, heroine of Against the Wall, is 
surely a lineal descendant of that princess 
to whom all the invited fairy godmothers 
brought gifts of grace, charm, wealth, 
and health, while the jealous, uninvited 
fairy tried to spoil it all. At Christmas 
time we meet Rebecca as the cashier in 
a butcher’s shop in a small New England 
village; we go with her to her humble and 
unhappy home; in June we see her take 
the examinations which give her a college 
scholarship; for two and a half years we 
follow her brilliant but unhappy career in 
a college thinly disguised as Matthew 
College, situated near New York. 

To Rebecca Brewster one fairy god- 
mother gave such intellectual prowess 
that she not only could teach herself in 
six months enough ancient history and 
Vergil to pass college entrance board 
examinations, but could also write an 
absolutely perfect geometry examination 
and an almost perfect one in algebra. 
Another fairy godmother gave her so 
much charm that she is merely reporting 
the facts when she says to a member of the 
college faculty, ‘‘The men I have known 
well at all invariably got quite annoyed 
when I refused to marry them.’’ Then, 
a very practical fairy gave her a prosaic 
but useful gift. Though she had only 
eight dollars and twenty-five cents when 
she reached Matthew College, and though 
her scholarship paid only room, board, and 
tuition, she not only managed so well 
that neither her room-mate nor her 
friends, whose wealth is emphasized in 
every chapter, suspected that she was a 
scholarship girl, but she also dressedso 
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well that these wealthy friends borrowed 
her clothes. Only a fairy gift could make 
that possible, since she was allowed by 
the college authorities to tutor but four 
hours a week at one dollar an hour, and 
made all the rest of her spending money 
by recording marks in the gymnasium 
For the 
jealous fairy had decreed that Rebecca 


office at twenty cents an hour. 


should suffer from poverty and ill health, 
and the latter curse was aggravated by 
the hours and hours she spent tutoring 
and working in the gymnasium office. 
One who knows colleges well is not sure 
whether to laugh at the naive assumption 
that Rebecca could give tutoring lessons 
in her own room four times a week with- 
out her room-mate or friends knowing it, 
or to feel outraged at the supposition that 
her friends would have cared less for her 
if they had known it. 

We cannot help feeling some sympathy 
for Matthew College when this gifted 
heroine is allowed to record page after 
page of scorn for that institution. Rebecca 
despises her professors because they can- 
not think as clearly as she can, cannot 
argue as well as she can, and are tired and 
dowdy and unalive. They, poor things, 
probably had no fairy godmothers. 
ing her classmates less enlightened and 
more inhibited than she is, she rages 


Find- 


against the college as a prison or an insane 
asylum where the students are all deliber- 
ately lied to and forced into social and 
intellectual straitjackets. It is beside the 
point to try to prove that the book gives 
an unfair picture of Matthew College, 
because Miss Millay never claims that it is 
atrue picture. Most of the book presents 
the trains of thought in the mind of her 
gifted heroine, and who can say that these 
would not be the thoughts of a giant 
among pygmies? 
EstHER CRANE 


Goucher College 
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CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


Middletown. A study in contemporary Ameri- 
can culture. By Ropert S. Lynp and 
Hevren Merritt Lynp. Foreword by 

New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1929. Pp. xi, 
549. $5.00. 

This work is an attempt to analyze 
every important phase of the life of a 
supposedly typical midwestern city (the 
name of the city is not mentioned) with 
a population of 35,00c0 in 1920. With the 
financial support of one of the great 
foundations, five trained investigators re- 
sided in this city for about a year and a 
half, searched all possible records, joined 
all organizations open to them, inter- 
viewed all sorts of people, attended all 
sorts of meetings, and took part generally 
in the life of the community. They 
pursued the investigation under the fol- 
lowing general headings: getting a living, 


CLARK WISSLER. 


making a home, training the young, using 
leisure (under various forms of play, art, 
and so on), engaging in religious prac- 
tices, and engaging in religious activities. 
Conditions in 1890 were compared with 
those in 1925, and the whole study is set 
forth in great detail. 


The investigators were apparently com- 
petent and disinterested, and made every 
effort to gather and analyze the important 
facts without prejudice or any idea of 
trying to prove a thesis or formulate an 
plan of reform or improvement. They 
simply set forth the facts and draw no 
conclusions and make no _ recommen- 
dations. 

The work is unique and valuable. The 
picture is a disheartening one, of a life 
devoid of beauty, without worthy ideals 
and without inspiration. It is a picture, 
however, that must challenge those con- 
cerned with education. We are in great 
danger in our age of specialization of press- 
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ing facts into such isolation that we lose 
sense of their significance and of their rela- 
tiontothecosmos. This, so far as the re- 
viewer knows, is the first effort to consider 
the life of an American community as a 
whole, and to give a synthetic and uni- 
fied picture of it. If we are to reach a 
worthy goal, we must have a plan, must 
know where we are going, and where we 
ought to go. Perhaps this interesting 
work will give us a start on that desirable 
road. 
John H. Gray 


American University 


sv 
PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study. 
By W. W. Cuarters and DouG.as WapLgs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. xx, 666. $4.00. 
An exhaustive study of teachers’ activi- 
ties and traits as a basis for determining 


what the curricula in teacher-training 
institutions should be. 


Extra-Curricular Activities at the University 
of Minnesota. By F. Sruarr Cuapin. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1929. Pp. 1x, 140. $2.00. 

This survey is probably the most exten- 
sive one of the sort that has been made. 
One interesting phase of the inquiry deals 
with the carry-over of student activities 
into corresponding activities of alumni. 
The report concludes that it seems proba- 
ble that extra-curricular activities have a 
real vocational significance and that this 
aspect of student life deserves more con- 
sideration from university authorities than 
it has previously received. 


Report of the Faculty-Student Committee on 
the Distribution of Students’ Time. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Bookstore. 
January,1925. Pp.xu,1o1. $.55. 
This report is also one of the most 

comprehensive statistical studies made 
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of extra-curricular activities. The com- 
mittee is convinced that the student 
publications, dramatics, intercollegiate 
athletics, and other so-called activities 
should have a not unimportant place in 
college life, as they all give diversion and 
opportunity for self-expression and recog- 
nition, while a majority of them are of 
educational value in themselves. The 
committee would not argue that on the 
whole less time should be devoted to some 
of them, but is concerned over certain 
complaints of waste of time in connection 
with some of the activities, due to de- 
ficiencies in the conduct of the work or 
training involved. 


F.V.S. 
5 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Modern Baby Book and Child Development 
Record. By Joun E. ANperson and 
Fiorence L. Goopenoucu. New York: 
The Parents’ Magazine and W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1929. Pp. 
x1, 398. $5.00 regular edition; $10.00 
de luxe edition (leather). 

The Modern Baby Book and Child Develop- 
ment Record is not just another baby book. 
Like other baby books it provides in a 
charming way for the perpetuation of 
interesting incidents in the development 
of the child during the peroid of infancy, 
but it is further planned for incidental 
record over a sixteen-year period. More- 
over, the book is so organized, and the 
recorder’s procedure is so well outlined, 
that the untrained mother’s record should 
prove to be relatively scientific. 

The average mother upon casual in- 
spection may be overwhelmed by the size 
of the volume and the scope of the records 
to be made, but as she reads further she 
cannot fail to become increasingly inter- 
ested in the possibilities which the record 
presents. The method of record-keeping 
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is much less complicated than may at first 
appear. 

The book is attractively illustrated with 
marginal silhouettes, and is enclosed in 
a box which is designed to be used as a 
file for important papers. 

The first few pages give an informal 
discussion of some of the characteristics 
of normal development. Section II gives 
brief directions for record-keeping and 
suggestions for collecting significant ma- 
terials which should be preserved. The 
record maker is cautioned against subjec- 
tive judgments and is urged to record the 
child’s behavior and not the mother’s 
opinion about the baby. 

The next section provides for pictures 
and histories of the child's relatives, 
which should prove of inestimable interest 
to the child himself in later years. The 
birth history and incidental facts of 
interest are to be recorded in one section, 
and another is devoted to various types of 
health records. 

Section VI, devoted to the develop- 
mental record, occupies by far the greatest 
part of the book. There is provision for 
a running biographical notation to be 
made weekly during the first year, 
monthly during the next five years, and 
annually during the years from five to the 
conclusion of the record. There is also 
provision for an inventory or cross-section 
of the child’s performances, at succeeding 
age levels. 

Mothers and students of child develop- 
ment have been asking for just such a 
book as this, and it will undoubtedly be 
widely used. That it will prove a liberal 
education to the recorder and a source of 
great interest to the child’s adult relatives, 
no one can gainsay. The record will 
probably prove most illuminating to the 
young subject himself in years to come. 

Bess V. CUNNINGHAM 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The Process of Human Behavior. By Man- 
DEL SHERMAN and IRENE Case SHERMAN. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1929. Pp. 228. $3.00. 

Of interest to the lay reader, parent, and 
teacher as well as to the student of psy- 
chology, this book is a clear, readable 
discussion of the principles underlying 
human behavior and the factors affecting 
it. The authors present findings based 
on their research of six years on the reac- 
tions of infants and young children. 
Tracing behavior through its many stages 
of development from the one-celled to the 
highly differentiated, complex organism, 
the discussion emphasizes the reactions of 
the “‘organism as a whole”’ and the influ- 
ence of environment in determining the 
behavior of the child. In a word, the 
book may be said to be a carefully planned 
presentation of the “‘why’’ of human 
behavior. 

N. B. T. 


Be 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Marching Men, by Stanton A. CosBLEenTz, 
illustrated by ArtHuR ZAIDENBERG. 
New York: Unicorn Press, 1927. Re- 
print. Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
387 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York. Pp. 488. $1.00. 

“If the mere horrors of conflict were 
sufficient to enthrone the gods of peace, 
assuredly history has not been lacking in 
opportunity!’ Thus does Stanton Cob- 
lentz regard the possibility of abolishing 
war as a human institution, at least as long 
as our complex civilization endures and 
becomes steadily more complex. Through 
the story he has traced of the life of the 
War God, runs the hypothesis that war- 
fare is a product of civilization rather 
than a ‘‘relic of barbarism.’’ He supports 
his hypothesis with descriptions of war- 
like institutions among savage and less 








highly developed peoples, comparing them 
with the organized destruction of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centures. Less ob- 
viously, he traces the development of 
warfare along with the evolution of the 
concepts of property, authority, glory, 
and power. In the chapters on the 
World War he dwells upon the ironic 
paradox that sincerity and idealism 
‘tricked the best in human nature into 
the service of the worst.”’ 


All Quiet on the Western Front, by Ericn 
Maria Remargue, translated by A. 
W. Wueen. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1929. Pp. 291. $2.50. 
One of the more hopeful signs of the 

coming of international peace is the 

character of the books on the World War 
that are appearing ten years after its close, 
especially the novels like All Quiet on the 

Western Front that tell the story of the 

life of the common soldier, stripping war 

of the glamor that it might naturally 
commence to resume at this distance from 
the event. In the midst of the war, 

Henri Barbusse wrote Under Fire: The 

Story of a Squad, recounting the experi- 

ences and conversations of a miscellaneous 

group of Frenchmen gathered together in 
the trenches on the Western Front. It is 
illuminating today to read his account in 
connection with that of Remarque, strik- 
ing to note the similarity of tone in the 
two books. Under Fire was translated 
very poorly, All Quiet on the Western Front 
was translated brilliantly; Barbusse wrote 
from the point of view of a social philoso- 
pher, Remarque more particularly from 
that of the individual; the latter saw the 
disintegrating effect of the war upon the 
young men who had not yet had time to 
build foundations for their lives, and the 
former dealt with older men, snatched 
from the lives they had established for 
themselves in their own communities. 
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Both wrote their stories that those who 
fought might not forget the horror of 
war, and that those who were far from the 
fields of battle might realize with what 
madness they had permitted millions of 
human beings to be slaughtered, body and 
soul. All Quiet on the Western Front has 
been read widely in the United States, 
and it should be read more widely still, 
especially by the generation to whom the 
World War is only a shadowy historical 
event. 


Problems of Peace: Third Series. Lectures 
delivered at the Geneva Institute of 
International Relations, August 1928. 
Published for the Committee of the 
Geneva Institute of International Re- 
lations, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1929. Pp. xv, 324. $3.50. 

The Institute of International Relations 
makes available each year a series of 
discussions of international problems 
chiefly from the point of view of officials of 
the League of Nations. Several hundred 
well qualified students of international 
affairs from the British Empire and the 
United States visit Geneva annually to 
hear these discussions, and to present their 
own questions to the speakers. A much 
larger group of students are given access 
to this expert information through the 
medium of The Problems of Peace, the third 
series of which appeared late in the spring 
of 1929, containing the lectures delivered 
before the Fifth Institute, held in August, 
1928. The lectures are grouped under 
four main headings, covering the problems 
of the future, especially the future develop- 
ment of the League of Nations; some of 
the contemporary problems such as dis- 
armament, economic relations, mandates, 
and minorities; special problems such as 
the relation of the United States to world 
peace, and of Asia and the British Empire 
to the League; and the general problems 
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of the function of law in international 
relations and the influence of public opin- 
ion on foreign policy. Sir Arthur Salter, 
Alfred Zimmern, William Rappard, Paul 
Mantoux, Manley O. Hudson, and Salva- 
dor de Madariaga are among the experts 
whose opinions are presented in these 
lectures. The chief value of Problems of 
Peace lies in the fact that it constantly 
brings up to date the information con- 
tained in textbooks or scattered through 
pamphlets, readjusting year by year the 
perspective in which we must see inter- 
national events. 


America’s Naval Challenge, by Freprrick 
Moore. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
Pp. 166. $1.50. 

The forthcoming London naval con- 
ference gives a new significance to this 
study of American naval policies, which 
appeared several months before negotia- 
tions commenced between the Mac- 
Donald government and the Hoover 
administration. Writers, both pacifist 
and “‘Big-Navy,”’ are likely to center most 
of their attention upon relations with 
Great Britain, but Frederick Moore, prob- 
ably because of his wide experience as 
a journalist in the Orient, considers the 
Japanese angle of the problem as well. 
He writes from the point of view of the 
anti-imperialist, making it clear that if 
the United States would give up territorial 
possessions in the Pacific there could be 
no excuse for naval bases or numerous 
cruisers. Furthermore, he holds that 
since the war the movement in the United 
States for naval supremacy has been a 
direct provocation to other naval powers. 
He is not unaware of the fact that the 
British Admiralty representatives at 
Geneva were unnecessarily obdurate, nor 
that until the earthquake of 1923 and the 
consequent economic disaster, Japan was 
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pursuing an aggressive naval policy. 
His attack is rather upon navalism than 


upon a particular nation. America’s Naval 


Challenge is well written for the person 
who is not an expert on the relative 
strength of navies, and places the problem 
of naval policies in its true perspective 
against a background of world politics. 


Mexico, by J. Frep Rippy, Jos& Vascon- 
ceLos, and Guy Stevens. American 
Policies Abroad series published by the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928. Pp. x1, 254. $1.50. 

The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, by Frank 

Publication of the In- 
stitute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution. New York: Macmillan, 
1929. Pp. xvi, 192. $2.50. 

The Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions recognizes that although ‘“‘there are 
two sides to every question,’’ the truth is 
not necessarily determined by striking a 
middle course between the two, but that 
an objective analysis by an expert may 
reveal how much truth is represented by 
each side, and how much truth there 
may be that is not possessed by either. 
In Mexico, the first volume in a series on 
American Policies Abroad, Professor J. Fred 
Rippy, of Duke University, presents the 
factual background, telling briefly the 
story of Mexican-American relations since 
the overthrow of Diaz ini1g10. The atti- 
tude of the liberal Mexican patriot is 
presented by José Vasconcelos, formerly 
Secretary of Education in Mexico, and that 
of the American vested interests, by Guy 
Stevens, for many years director of the 
Association of Producers of Petroleum in 
Mexico. The latter dwells on the injus- 
tice of the land and oil legislation of the 
Mexican government, and asserts that the 
Mexican people have suffered economically 
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by it as much as the American citizens who 
hold property in their country. In 
Stevens’ eyes, the gravest danger in this 
situation arises from the enthronement 
on the American continent of economic 
theories opposed to the system of private 
property, a system which he feels, with 
ex-Secretary Kellog, “‘lies at the basis of 
all civilized society.’’ Vasconcelos, also, 
deals at length with the land and oil 
legislation, his philosophy diverging from 
that of Mr. Stevens: 


Our modern oil legislation then represents nothing but 
an effort to reduce to terms of justice a system that 
has grown up on privilege, but that is now strong 
enough to submit to the regulations of ordinary pro- 
cedure and control. . . The struggle is going on; 
the struggle between the force of American demo- 
cracy, akin to Mexican democracy and sympathetic 
with Mexico, and the dark forces of privilege that 
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know no God except private advantage and personal 
success. 

In The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, 
Frank Tannenbaum describes in detail the 
agricultural life of Mexico, as it existed 
before the Revolution of 1910, and as it 
has been affected by revolutionary legisla- 
tion since that time. His chapters on 


foreign landholdings are especially illumi- 
nating, bringing out the differences be- 
tween the governments of Mexico and the 
United States in their views of what 
constitutes a property right, and making 
it clear that the most significant motive 
of the Mexican government 


is undoubtedly the opposition to special privileges for 
foreigners in Mexico, an opposition which is only 
one expression of a profound sense of nationalism 
that has characterized the revolution. 


E. C. 
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Educating Children for  Inter- 
national Cooperation. The Educational 
Survey of the League of Nations is pri- 
marily concerned with developing in the 
younger generation a knowledge of the 
organization and functioning of inter- 
national institutions, but it is also inter- 
ested in the broader question of the rela- 
tion of the education of children to the 
development of international understand- 
ing. Consequently, the reports contained 
in the first issue of the Survey, July, 1929, 
include information on an inquiry con- 
ducted in England on “Children and War 
Films,’’ and an article on ‘‘International 
Holiday Gatherings of School Children.”’ 
This first issue also contains reports from 
nine countries on instruction on the 
League of Nations, the one on France 
being very comprehensive. The Survey 
is to appear twice yearly, and may be 
purchased at 5ocents acopy. Orders may 


be sent to the International Relations 
Office, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D.C., 
or to the World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Another organization concerned with 
developing a spirit of international co- 
operation among children is the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education at Geneva, 
which endeavors to promote the publica- 
tion of books inspired by a new spirit of 
good will and understanding. For the 
recent conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations the Bureau 
undertook to organize an exhibit of 
children’s books and to present the results 
of an investigation of children’s literature 
in all lands. The report on this investi- 
gation, together with a list of books, has 
been published under the title, Children’s 
Books and International Goodwill, Twenty- 
six countries and twenty-five languages are 
represented in the catalogue of the favorite 
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books of children and the books written 
primarily to foster good will among 
children. A bibliography of books and 
articles on children’s reading in fourteen 
languages is also included. This report 
should be very useful to anyone dealing 
with the problem of the relation of educa- 
tion to peace. Copies may be secured at 
three francs (Swiss) from the Bureau of 
International Education, 44 Rue des 
Maraichers, Geneva, or may be ordered 
through the International Relations Office. 


Fellowships and Scholarships in 
Science and Technology. The National 
Research Council under date of August 
1929 publishes a second edition of Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships for Advanced Work 
in Science and Technology. The fact that 
one hundred thirty pages are required for 
the list gives some indication of the 
extent to which financial aid is offered to 
students in this field. This compilation 
is issued as Bulletin Number 72 of the 
National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C., 
price $1.50. 


An International Exchange of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Films. Circula- 
tion in the United States of films showing 
the educational and cultural aspects of 
other countries is the object of the Inter- 
national Exchange of Educational and 
Cultural Films in the United States of 
America. Films already prepared for dis- 
tribution show the significant features of 
different European countries, their natural 
beauties, modes of living, industries, 
handwork, national dances, sports, and 
gymnastics. The Greek film follows the 
wanderings of Ulysses, and shows the old 
dances at Delphi, carefully reconstructed 
by historians. Italy has contributed a 
pageant of the glory of ancient Rome, and 
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a glimpse of pious pilgrimages of a later 
age. The mountains of Switzerland, the 
dikes of Holland, the whirling streams of 
Finland with their burden of logs, are 
features of the films now available. Dis- 
tribution in this country is in charge of 
Miss Marion R. Meyers, president of the 
Rochester Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 275 Beach 
Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


Vergil, a Festival Play. The ap- 
proaching bimillennium of Vergil’s birth- 
day in 1930 has called forth a ‘‘festival 
play,’’ entitled Vergil, by Alice Cayle 
Torbert. This beautiful and dignified 


work presents in six scenes a rapid pano- 
rama of Vergil’s life against abackground 
of the somber events of the civil wars and 
the Augustan Age of Rome. 

Gamaliel Bradford, in reviewing the 
play for the Boston Transcript, says: 


Mrs. Torbert’s pageant is significant because it 
strikes the right note, the note that ought to be 
everywhere emphasized in this year’s celebration, by 
bringing out not only Vergil’s power but Vergil’s 
charm. 


Copies of the play may be secured from 
Mrs. N. G. Torbert, 3107 Dumbarton 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., at 65 cents 
postpaid. 


History and Legend. Nowhere in this 
country are history and legend more 
picturesquely mingled than in that portion 
of northern Minnesota known as the 
‘“‘Arrowhead.’” The Hibbing Branch, 
which is in the center of this section, 
through its Research Committee has 
brought to life the traditions and history 
of the region in a fascinating illuminated 
map, accompanied by an explanatory 
booklet, setting forth the story of the 
‘**Arrowhead,”’ 
their 


‘“‘batteaux with 
of peltries, 


where 


cargoes voyageurs, 

















Indians, priests, missionaries, French and 
English make their brief passage and 
vanish into the wilderness.’ The colored 
map sells for $1.25, the booklet for 25 
cents. Address Mrs.C.H. Stewart, branch 
president, at 1105 East Howard Street, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 


Building a Clubhouse—and After. 
What shall we build? How shall we 
furnish? Can a clubhouse be made to 
pay? These and dozens of other ques- 
tions which women’s organizations are 
raising find practical answers in the 
second annual Yearbook of Women's Club- 
houses, published by the Woman's Journal, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The articles in the Yearbook embody the 
experience of hundreds of clubs through- 
out the country in meeting the problems of 
fitting the clubhouse to the club, financ- 
ing, furnishing, and decorating, and 
making the clubhouse pay. The price 
of the Yearbook is 75 cents. 





Thyrsa W. Amos is dean of women at 
the University of Pittsburgh and president 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 

Dorothy Stimson, former president of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, is dean at Goucher College. 

As dean of Women at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Agnes E. Wells sees the problems of 
a dean from the viewpoint of a typical co- 
educational state university—except that 
any institution which could be called 
typical would indeed be unique! 

According to the latest theory in psy- 
chology, conflict in the individual is not 
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A Home Economics Reading Course. 
Home economics is the latest title to appear 
on the list of Reading with a Purpose courses 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion. The introduction to the course, by 
Helen W. Atwater, editor of the Journal 
of Home Economics, will be illuminating to 
those who have not followed the develop- 
ment of home economics within recent 
years. Emphasis is placed on the com- 
plex and changing conditions which con- 
front the homemaker in this machine age, 
and both the discussion and the books 
suggested for reading aim not to teach 
cooking or dressmaking, but to help us 
‘‘to utilize our family resources of money, 
time, and personal talents to bring us the 
greatest returns in health, enjoyment and 
usefulness.’’ Single copies of the course 
may be obtained from the American Lib- 
rary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 





undesirable. The JourNnaL must agree, 
since we are indebted for a delightful and 
stimulating article to the conflict of forces 
encountered by Marjorie Nicolson when 
she stepped from the academic rdle of 
associate professor of English at Smith 
College to the duties of acting dean. 
Mrs. Charlotte Rankin Aiken, who 


writes enthusiastically of euthenics at 
Vassar, is a graduate of Smith College, and 
a member of the New Orleans Branch. 
Wil Lou Gray knows the adult educa- 
tion movement in South Carolina from A 
to Z, for her official title is State Super- 
visor of Adult Schools in South Carolina. 
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For teacher, student, or parent 


NURSERY SCHOOL 
PROCEDURE 


By Josephine C. Foster 


Principal of the Nursery School and Kindergarten, 
and Associate Professor in Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota 
and Marion L. Mattson 
This practical handbook, based on concrete 
observation, takes up the most common prob- 
lems met with in dealing with children of 
pre-school age and discusses methods thor- 
oughly tried out in the larger nursery schools. 

$2.25 
New edition 


FIELDS OF WORK 
FOR WOMEN 


By Miriam Simons Leuck 


A standard guide to vocational opportunities 
brought thoroughly up-to-date. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 W. 32d St., New York 
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INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PRO- 

FESSIONAL RELATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 

Occupations for college women. 
A bibliography. Paper $1.00 

Cloth $2.00 

A list of 1800 annotated titles for 
college advisers, high school deans, 
discussion groups and general refer- 
ence. Chapterson student personnel 
and vocational tests. 

Women and the Ph.D. A study of 
1,025 women who have taken the 
degree since 1877. 

What they have done. 
to others. 

Fellowships and other aid for graduate 
and professional study and re- 
search. 

For both men and women. 

Married college women in business and 
the professions. A reprint 

Distributed by the Institute: 

Marriage and Careers by Virginia 

MacMakin Collier 
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